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The little field mice hauled 
the great stump from which 
the wedding present of 
Hiawatha was made. 


The Puk-Wudjies, the little 
men, that lived along the 
shore of the Big-Sea- 
Water, all danced in honor 
of Hiawatha’s wedding. 
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Rad Checkers Kid is having a 
contest. He gives away, to boys and 
girls, over fifty prizes every month. 
The first prize is ten dollars. The 
second is five dollars. And then there 
are fifty prizes of one dollar each. 
Every prize is won by a boy or girl 
like you. 

Of course you will want to win one 
of these awards. It really is very easy. 
So this is to tell you how to enter the 
contest, if you care to do so. 


It’s lots of fun 


You will know and like the Checkers 
Kid better if you eat some of the deli- 
cious candied popcorn he makes for you. 
It’s called CHECKERS. 


Dad and Mother like you to eat 
CHECKERS because it’s so healthful] for 
girls and boys. Just lots of wonderful 
fresh popcorn and big roasted peanuts— 
all covered with pure golden molasses. 


So have Mother or Dad buy you a 
box of crisp, crunchy CHECKERS. 
You can get them wherever they sell 
candy. But whether you buy a box of 
Checkers or not you can enter ‘this 
contest. 


You’ll like them. Eat your 
CHECKERS all up and find the 
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Money Prizes 
f" Girls and Boys 


Draw a picture of the Checkers Kid— 
You may win a big cash award 


Frances A. Crest 
Durant, Okla. 


little secret prize we send in every 
box. 


Just draw a picture 


Toenter the contest just draw a picture 
of the Checkers Kid at play. Have 
him riding a bicycle, or playing croquet, 
or catching a baseball. You don’t have 
to be good at drawing. What we 
want is an idea. 


Think real hard. Then draw out 


your idea on a sheet of paper. 


Have Mother or Dad mail this to 
The Checkers Lady, The Shotwell 
Mfg. Co., P. O. Drawer M, Dept. A, 
Chicago, Ill. 


New contest each month 


There is a new contest every month. 
You'll want to get your drawing in 
this month’s contest. It closes July 
31st. Then, after a few weeks you can 
send in another and perhaps you’ll win 
another prize. In case of a tie for any 
prizes offered, the full amount of the 
prize tied for will be awarded each 
tying contestant. 
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CHECKERS 


CANDIED POPCORN 


Bernard Stillar 
Sheboygan, Wis, 


Mildred Fogle 


Ravenna, Texas—= 


Here is the funny 
CHECKERS KID. 
Draw his picture 
and win a prize. 
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To the Readers of Child Life 


HESE are some of the college men who have been selected by the publishers of 
CHILD LIFE as deserving encouragement. They will spend the summer calling 
on parents and telling them about CHILD LIFE. If they come to your town, 

we trust that you will assist them. They may need the names of people to see, or a word 


about what CHILD LIFE means in your home. In that way you can help them and 
CHILD LIFE at the same time. 


It is needless to say that many parents today 
are facing perplexing problems in training their 
children, especially during the formative years 
between four and twelve. Things seen, heard 
or read leave a most vivid impression on their 
minds. CHILD LIFE provides in an attractive 
and fascinating way the very material that will 
aid in developing fine ideals and standards of 
action in our boys and girls. 

The task of these young men in introducing 
CHILD LIFE, is indeed, one worthy of their 
own clean-cut efforts. Their ambition to earn 


Pe 


a good education by doing something construct- 
ive is commendable. 


Securing an education has been no snap for 
these young men. They work hard all day and 
sometimes late at night in order to earn the 
money that will enable them to return to school 
this fall. To aid them in their daily efforts we are 
printing these pictures in CHILD LIFE so you 
will recognize them. On their receipts also 
appears their picture, so you can rest assured 
that you are dealing with authorized represen- 
tatives whom we know from personal investi- 
gation are earning their way through college. 
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“Sauce for the Goose”... 


LD LEO THE LION gave a great feast. All the animals 
were there—the Bear and the Fox and the Rabbit, and 
many others besides. 


What a splendid feast it was! The big table bent beneath 
the weight of good things to eat—and you should have seen 
those animals enjoy themselves! All except Mrs. Goose. She 
just sat there as sad as could be, eating nothing. “Why 
aren't you eating?” the King demanded. “Because, your 
Majesty,” said the Goose, in a mournful voice, “I have no 
teeth.” “Well, try some of that sauce, then,” replied the 
King. “You don’t need teeth for that!” 


Mrs. Goose reached for the bowl of sauce. But just then 
Mr. Gander rushed over. “Don’t eat all that sauce!” he 
cried. “Save half for me! You know I haven't any teeth, 
either!” 


They looked so funny as they began to sip sauce from the 
same bowl, that the King had to laugh. “Well!” chuckled he. 
“It seems that sauce for the Goose is sauce for the Gander, 
too!” And some folks say that that’s how the famous say- 
ing started! 


It would be dreadful, wouldn't it, not to have teeth? 
Or to have bad teeth, so you couldn't enjoy good things to eat! 


If you are careful about cleaning your teeth regularly, and 
if you eat plenty of crisp food, it will certainly help you to 
keep your teeth strong and healthy. Grape-Nuts is a nice 
crisp food that you'll like to chew well. And how you will 
love the taste of it! Ask your Mother to get you some! 


Gra «Nuts is one of the 
Post Health Products, which 
include also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
Post's Bran Flakes, Post s 
Bran Chocolate... and... 
Malted Grape-Nuts, chocolate- 
flavored, a most delicious milk 
food-drink. Try one at the 
nearest soda fountain. 


MOTHERS! Good teeth play an important part in the 
health of your child’s body. The facial contour and shape 
of your child’s head are influenced by the exercise, or 
lack of exercise, given to the jaws. And Grape-Nuts is a 
big help. 


But greater even than these, Grape-Nuts contributes to 
your children’s bodies dextrins, maltose and other carbo- 
hydrates for heat and energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus 
for bones and teeth; protein for muscle and body-building, 
and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. Eaten 
with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts provides a delicious and 
splendidly balanced ration. It is baked by a special process 
which makes it easily digestible. It’s a great food! Get a 
package from your grocer, and give it to your children 
tomorrow morning. Try it yourself, too! 


An authoritative booklet on feeding children 


We would like you to read a booklet by a widely known 


authority on the relation of food to the growth of your 
child. 


Mail the coupon below for two individual packages of 
Grape-Nuts free—enough for two breakfasts. We will also 
send you “A Book of Better Breakfasts.” Follow these 
menus and form the habit of healthful breakfasts. 


| ** G—C.L 7-26 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with “A Book 


of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell Medical College, 
and also a booklet on the relation of food to growth. 


cepacia 


In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., 
45 Front Street East. Toronto 2, Ontario 
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MMW JUST A BOY 
i GLAD that just a boy like me 
Could help to make our country 
free. 
Now just suppose he’d run away 
From Independence Hall that day 
Instead of sticking to his post 
When he was needed maybe most 
Of anybody there, to tell 
His grandpa when to ring the bell. 
| TMT He may have waited hours to say 
| x | i My || Just those few words that famous 
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OUR FOURTH 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


WE FOUND a little picnic place 
Way out beyond the far-off hill; 


Its grass was full of twinkle-lace 
And clover, and its brook was still. 


a on aa 


And Bob said we had better stop 
Beside the biggest acorn tree; 

So we pitched our tent with the flag on top 
While a gray squirrel made a face at me. 
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And when we’d played most everything 
And each had picked a clover bunch, 
We rested in a kind of fing 
And had some lemonade and lunch. 


We waved the flag when we were through 
And sang ‘‘America’”’ so loud 

The echoes and the birds sang, too, 
And we felt very glad and proud. 


And we‘felt thrilly, too, you know, 
With/sort of lumpy throats, and then 
Before we packed our tent to go 
We had some lemonade again. 
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NE pleasant spring day, in 
() the year 1777, word was 
passed around in the city of Philadelphia that 
Captain Elijah Horne was to launch a new sailing 
vessel that afternoon. As the day happened to be 
Saturday and therefore a kind of a holiday, most of 
the townspeople were on hand to see the pretty new 
ship, all shining with white paint and decked out 
with flags, make her first plunge into the waters of 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Of course, the boat had to be christened first and 
her figurehead unveiled. And who better could be 
found to perform such a task than the owner’s little 
daughter, Mistress Sallie Horne? And what better 
name could she choose for the graceful vessel than 
that of her own dear mother, Elizabeth Anne? 
Sallie thought that was the most beautiful name in 
the world, for always when she heard it she saw the 
gentle face and pretty slender form of her mother, 
and that would make almost any name seem beauti- 
ful to her. Don’t you think so? 

Sallie had seen many ship christenings and so she 
knew just what to do. First, she uncovered the 
carved figure at the prow, and then, just as the 
workmen were ready to push the boat off 
of its supports, she broke a bottle 
of pure spring water over the 
prow and said, in a clear 
voice, a little speech which 
she had made up: 

“T name you 
Elizabeth 
Anne. May 
you sail over 
many seas 
and always 
bring my 
dear father 
home safe.” 
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The last was like a prayer to Sallie, 
for she loved her father dearly, 
and so she said it very earnestly. 

Then, with a splash and a great plunge, out went 
the Elizabeth Anne into the water and down the 
Chesapeake Bay for a trial trip, with a company of 
invited guests on board. Of course, everyone 
praised Sallie and drank toasts to the captain and 
had a genuinely good time. 

Sallie loved all boats and knew almost as much 
about them as most sailors. The carved figures 
which were fastened to the prows of the old sailing 
vessels seemed like old friends to her. And so, as 
soon as she could leave her father’s guests, she crept 
forward to admire the beautiful face on the prow of 
the Elizabeth Anne. She thought it looked almost 
as brave and noble as that of the Goddess of Liberty, 
and its carved hair and draperies seemed almost to 
toss in the wind as the gallant ship plowed the waves. 

While Sallie was admiring the face, she heard 
suddenly the voice of Jock Bemis, the old carver who 
had made it. 

“Do you like my little lady, Miss Sallie?’ he 
asked. 

“Indeed, I do, Mr. Bemis,’’ answered 
Sallie. ‘“‘I think it is the loveliest 
head on any ship in the bay.” 
“Oh, thank you, Miss 
Sallie, I do my best,” 
he answered with a 
pleased smile. 
‘“‘How would 
you like to 
have me carve 
you some- 
thing—a doll, 
maybe, of 
wood?” 
‘““Oh—oh! 
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with a real nose and dimples and curls? I’d like it 
more than anything in the world, Mr. Bemis,” 
cried Sallie. 

** All right, that’s a promise,’’ answered the carver. 
“I’m pretty busy but I won’t forget.” Then he 
told her some very interesting things about how he 
had learned to carve as a small boy in far-off Switzer- 
land, before he went back to talk with the other men. 

Sallie had very few toys, although she thought she 
had all that any girl could ask for. Her only doll was 
a home-made rag baby called Polly. She loved 
Polly dearly, although she sometimes wished that 
her face were not quite so flat and lacking in expres- 
sion. What she would have thought of a doll with 
real hair that could close and open her eyes and say 
‘“‘Mama”’ and even walk, I hardly can imagine. 
Never in all her ten years had she owned a doll 
bought in a store, for you must remember that those 
were war days and dolls could neither be imported 
from Europe nor manufactured in the colonies. 

But so many events happened during the next few 
weeks that no one had much time to think about 
dolls. The summer of 1777 was a troublous time in 
Philadelphia, as everybody knows who has read his 
history carefully. The British, under General Gates, 
had possession of New York, and several times had 
tried to march across New Jersey and occupy ‘“‘the 
City of Brotherly Love,”’ as Philadelphia was called. 
If you will look at your map, you will see that the 
two cities are not very far apart, and will 
think perhaps that General Gates had an easy 
task. But it happened that General Wash- 
ington could plan better and march faster 
than General Gates, and every time he had 
driven the British back to New York. 

Sallie Horne knew a great deal about 
the events which were happening in her 
country, although she was only a little 
girl. She had often seen the great Benjamin 
Franklin pass her home and sometimes he 
stopped to consult with her father about 
some matter of importance to the colonies. 
Many other prominent men came to the 
house also, for Captain Horne was a skillful 
sailor and much respected by his fellow 
townsmen. 

On the fourth of July, 1776, only the 
year before, Sallie had heard the deep 
voice of the great bell in the old 
State House “proclaim Liberty to 
all the land.”” She never would for- 
get the happy sound or the crowds 
of people in the streets rejoicing over 
the independence of the new nation. 

Maybe Sally knew 
more about the ringing 
of the Liberty Bell than 
some grown people of 
Philadelphia, for the 
grandson of the old 
bell-ringer went to her 





















school and sat just behind her on the long bench 
with the rest of the boys. He had told her all about 
how he had waited and waited on the stairs to give 
the signal to his grandfather to ring out the message 
to all the people that henceforth they would be 
free from tyranny. 

Since then, Sallie had often heard the voice of 
the great bell. Sometimes it rang out a quick, 
merry tune, ““‘Boom-boom! Boom-boom! Boom!”’ 
And then everyone knew that Washington and his 
brave men were winning a victory, and they came 
tumbling out of their houses to build bonfires and 
help the old bell celebrate. 

But oftener it tolled slowly, ““B-o-om! B-o-om!”’ 
and almost sobbed between every note of its great 
clapper. Then they knew that the British had 
won, and went sadly about the task of making 
bandages and scraping lint and making soups and 
cordials for the poor wounded men who perhaps 
would soon be brought to Philadelphia. 

Of course, Sallie helped her mother in all these 
tasks and did many other things besides. She 
loved best of all to care for her baby brother, David, 
and, when she was not in school, rocked him to sleep 
every afternoon in a tiny cradle which her father 
had made for her, and sewed on her new quilt or 
embroidered a beautiful sampler, while he slept. 

But she often thought of the promised doll and 
wondered whether Mr. Bemis had forgotten about 
her. Then one day, early in September, 
word came that the doll was finished, but 
that she had been sent to a paint shop. Of 
course, Sallie was as happy as she could be 
at the news, and was allowed to visit the 
shop and hold her in her arms for a few 
minutes before the doll received the coat of 
varnish that would protect her complexion 
from the weather. 

“Oh, Mother,” she cried, when she re- 
turned home, “‘her face is as beautiful as the 
one on the Elizabeth Anne! And her hair is 
done up in a braided crown above her curls.” 

“The ladies call that a chignon (chin-yon), 
my dear,’’ explained Mrs. Horne, “and it 
is the latest style and just brought over 
from France.” 

‘And her dress is stylish, too,”’ con- 
tinued Sallie. ‘‘It looks like one worn 
by Mistress Martha Washington in 
her pictures. She has ruffles around 
her dainty arms and low bodice, and 
a full skirt with draperies in the back. 
Oh, and Mother, she wears the pret- 
tiest little slippers with buckles!’’ 

“‘And what are you 
going to name this 
dainty lady?’’ asked 
Mrs. Horne, smiling 
tenderly at her happy 
little daughter. 

Sallie thought for a 
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long time before she answered. At last she said, 
with a little mischievous glance at her mother, 
“T think I’ll call her Patience, wouldn’t you? You 
know you’ve told me over and over 
to ‘have patience’ when I wondered 
whether Mr. Bemis had forgotten 
about my doll.” 

So the doll was named Patience in 
that long ago time, and Patience 
she is called to-day, one hundred 
and fifty-nine years after Sallie first 
saw and loved her. 

But something so dreadful 
happened the next day that 
Sallie almost lost her dear 


Patience forever. As I 
told you before, the 
British had long wished to capture Philadelphia 
but had been driven back by Washington every 
time they tried to cross New Jersey. But at last, 
word had come that they had obtained ships and 
had sailed south to the mouth of Chesapeake Bay 
and would land soon in Germantown. The old 
Liberty Bell pealed a frightened warning that day, 
for all good patriots must leave the city at once or 
run the risk of being thrown into prison or com- 
pelled to serve the enemy. 

So when Sallie hurried home from school to find 
out what all the noise was about, she found things in 
a terrible muddle in the usually neat little house. 
Her mother’s great four-post bed was down and all 
its bedding was tied in a great bundle. And Sallie’s 
little trundle-bed, which usually was pushed under 
the big one by day, stood on end with its legs folded 
under it in a queer manner. 

The best pewter teapot and all the mugs and dishes 
were being packed in a great oak chest with the great- 
grandfather’s clock and other household treasures. 
And even Mother’s little trunk, which was covered 
with horsehide and bore her initials made of brass 
nails, stood in the middle of the floor half filled with 
her own and Sallie’s clothes. Sallie didn’t know 
what to think when she opened the door, but her 
mother soon saw her and called, “Hurry, dear, we 
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must leave for Bordentown, New Jersey, to-night 
and take refuge with your Uncle Samuel. The 
British are coming to Philadelphia 
by sea!” 

Now Sallie didn’t want to leave 
her dear home in Phila- 
delphia or the ships or her 
friends or the Liberty 
Bell, but neither did she 
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want to be captured by the British. And so in a 
minute she had forgotten to feel sorry that she had 
to go, and was as busy helping her mother as a bee— 
or busier, I guess, for a bee wouldn’t know the differ- 
ence between a British soldier and anyone else. 
And, almost before she knew it, night had come and 
the great traveling carriage was at the door, and her 
mother’s trunk and a big hamper of food had been 
tied on the back and covered with bedclothes. 
Last of all, baby David, still sleeping in his little 
cradle, was lifted into the back seat and she and 
Mother were crowded in beside him. 

Then Sallie remembered Patience! What should 
she do? “Mother! Father!” she cried. “I can’t 
leave Patience to be captured by the British!’’ 

Captain 
Hornelooked 
with dismay 
at his little 
daughter. It 
was growing 
dark and 
they had a 
long and 
dangerous 
journey be- 
fore them 
that night, 
and the doll 
was almost a 
mile away. 
‘“*Couldn’t 
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you give up your doll, daughter?” he began. 
Sallie’s lips began to quiver, although she tried to 
be brave. Of course, she could leave Patience if 
it meant the safety of the 
family! But how she 
wanted her—her Gael 
first real doll, -\2. 
remember! 
“Elijah, the 
child has much 
to bear for her 
years,’’ said 
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little David stirred, she sang little lullabies to him 
and saved her mother the trouble of watching him. 
Sometimes she even held the reins while her father 


led the tired horses around mud 
2 holes. And only when they drew 
eR near to Uncle Samuel’s 
and all danger was over, 
did she drop asleep, 
still holding Patience 
tightly clasped to her 
breast. 

‘*Thank God for 
brave little Sallie and 
Patience, too!’’ said 
' her father as he lifted 















her mother who understood, as most mothers do, the 
heart of her little daughter. “If you could get the 
doll, it would save her one sorrow. Will an hour 
make so much difference?’’ 

The captain looked at the darkening sky and the 
none too fresh horses and shook his head. But ina 
minute he turned with a smile to Sallie and said, 
“T’ll get your doll, dear one. Be brave!’’ and soon 
he was half running down the street to the paint 
shop. It seemed a long time before he returned, 
for, of course, the painter was not in the shop at this 
time and Captain Horne had to go to his home for 
the key. But at last he was back and Patience was 
in the arms of her little mistress, and the little heart 
of oak was pressed close to Sallie’s throbbing breast. 

All night 
they traveled 
through a 
country in 
which they 
might meet 
British spies 
at any time, 
to say noth- 
ing of roving 
redskins and 
wild beasts, 
but through 
it all Sallie 
uttered not 
one word of 
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and carried them 

into the house. I 

think he meant that they had both “‘done their bit”’ 
in saving the family, don’t you? 

Years and years have passed since that night. 
Sallie grew up and married a brave soldier who had 
been a lieutenant in Washington’s army. Then 
after awhile Patience was loved by another little 
girl called Sallie. Since then five generations of 
little girls have played with Patience and told-her 
story to their own children. 

Of course, Patience is not so beautiful to-day as 
she was when Mr. Bemis first gave her to Sallie 
Horne. Her stylish chignon is lost and the draperies 
on her dress have broken off. Her face, too, is 
somewhat lined and her features are worn by the 
many loving little hands which have fondled her. 
But no one would say that she is not surprisingly 
well preserved for a lady one hundred and fifty-nine 
years old. Before her birthday in September, 1924, 
it was expected that she would take another long 
journey back to Philadelphia in order that she might 
spend her last days not far from the old Liberty 
Bell and the other scenes of her youth. 

How do I know all this? Why, the last owner 
told it all to me, just as her mother had told it to 
her many years before. And Patience smiled gently 
all the time as if to say, ‘‘I wish I could tell you 
myself just how it all happened.” 
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AN UNEXPECTED 
PRIZE 


By RUTH GIPSON PLOWHEAD 


ALLY Lou and 
Betty Sue were 





light. They danced 

about the room until 
the whole house seemed in danger of toppling down. 
The big girls who lived near-by were getting up a 
beautiful float for the Fourth of July parade, and 
had asked Sally Lou and Betty Sue to ride. 

The float itself was lovely. The chums had helped 
trim it. A large automobile was draped in white, 
and this in turn was almost covered with huge pink 
and lavender chrysanthemums. The girls had been 
days and days making the flowers, and Sally Lou 
and Betty Sue, with nimble little fingers, had twisted 
dozens, yes, hundreds of crepe paper petals. The 
big girls were to ride in the front of the car, dressed 
in fluffy pink and lavender dresses, and carrying 
ruffled parasols to match. Sally Lou was to rep- 
resent George Washington. She had white satin 
knee-breeches, with gold buckles, a lavender satin 
jacket, powdered wig and white satin cocked hat. 

Betty Sue made such a cunning Martha in sprig- 
ged lavender with satin bodice that you wanted to 
hug her. The two were to stand together under a 
huge, old-fashioned umbrella. 

The morning of the Fourth the chums were up at 
the earliest possible moment. There had always been 
a race between them to see which one could waken 
the other for the celebration that always followed. 
How hot this day was, even before breakfast was 
over! 

“Whew, it’s going to be a scorcher, sure enough,” 
said Sally Lou’s father, mopping his brow. ‘“‘Don’t 
you think it’s pretty warm for these youngsters to 
march in the parade?”’ 

“Oh, Daddy, it will be cool just like mountains, 
riding under that nice umbrella.”’ Sally Lou would 
have braved a burning desert rather than give up 
riding in such glory. 

Dressing for the parade 
was the event of the 
morning. Both 
mothers worked 
at Betty Sue’s 
house. When 
the last 
touch of 
powder was 
on each 
head, and 
the tiniest 
patch of 
black court- 








wild with de-. 
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plaster had been 
placed below the 
dimple on Betty 
Sue’s cheek, they 
looked like a cunning 
couple on an old-fashioned valentine. 

The parade was to start at ten-thirty. The usual 
delays occurred, and Sally Lou and Betty Sue were 
so eager, and they hopped about so much that the 
big girls said, ‘‘Be careful. You will hop all the 
powder off your wigs.” 

So then they sat very quietly under the big um- 
brella, and, in spite of Sally Lou’s hopes, it wasn’t 
at all cool like the mountains, but rather like the air 
from Mother’s oven on baking day. Oh, how hot 
and tired and hungry and thirsty they were when 
the parade started, an hour late! 

“My tongue is hanging out, just like old Spot’s,’”’ 
said Sally Lou. 

“T could drink a gallon of water, and eat a quart 
of ice cream,”’ sighed Betty Sue. 

But now everything was forgotten, for the parade 
was really starting. Oh, what a gallant little 
George Washington Sally Lou made! She held her 
head so high, and her shoulders so proudly, that 
people cheered just to see her. But when the parade 
had gone only a short distance, something went 
wrong with the huge truck just ahead, and another 
long wait seemed probable. And the sun’s rays 
grew warmer and warmer, and the chum’s faces grew 
redder and redder, until they made you think of 
scarlet poppies. And there, glittering in the sun 
beside them, was a drinking fountain! 

“‘Please, please, Earleen,’’ begged Sally Lou of 
one of the big girls, “‘couldn’t we just hop down 
for a drink? We'd hurry right back.” 

Kind-hearted Earleen, so warm herself, could 
not resist, and helped them down, saying, “Hurry 
and scamper right straight back!” 

But the chums had to burrow through the 
crowd about the fountain, and wait 
their turn for a 

drink. And, 

oh, how long it 

took to 
drink even 
half e- 
nough! And 
then the ice 
cream cone 
man saw 
them and 
he called, 
“Ho! Ho! 
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See the little George and Martha! They must each run and catch up with the float,” she suggested. 


have a cone. Bill, hurry and fill a double caramel “That’s what we can do, for we must go to the 
nut cone for the little lady and gentleman. Make park anyway to meet our mothers.” 
it snappy!” It was not long before the 


A double ice cream cone— 
the gift of all gifts for heat- 
parched mouths! 

“Ought we to wait?’ said 
Betty Sue. 

“It will take only a minute,”’ 
answered Sally Lou, with long- 
ing in her voice. And who 
could resist on such a day? 
The boy was rather slow, and 
Betty, especially, became very 
anxious. 

“Oh, we must hurry, we 
must!” she cried. 

They now had the delicious 
cones, but to say “hurry” and 
to try to move through the 
thickening crowd were two diff- 
erent things. By the time 
they had squeezed their way 
through, they could see that 
the parade was moving. The 
float was gone! 

“Our float. It’s gone, it’s 
gone, it’s gone!’’ shouted Sally 
Lou so loudly that people star- 
ed at her. 

“Our float. It’s gone, it’s 
gone, it’s gone!’’ echoed Betty 
Sue softly. What could they 
do? There was no running 
through that thick crowd, and 
men mounted on prancing 
horses with plumes waving 
from their heads were riding by 
the parade to keep people off 
the streets. Both were about 
in tears-when a happy thought 
came to Betty. 

“This parade stops so many 
times, and perhaps it will stop 
again. Let’s wait until the 





girls had a chance to wedge in 
behind a group of Camp Fire 
Girls. And the comforted little 
couple walked along, eating their 
cones with such a relish and so 
apparently unmindful of the 
fact that they were a part of 
the parade that people laughed 
and clapped. But there was 
no chance to slip ahead, and 
the line of march was a long 
one. It was just as they 
marched by the judges’ stand 
that Betty Sue, hot, tired and 
a little frightened, began to 
cry. Sally Lou put a comfort- 
ing arm about her and offered 
her the last bite of her ice 
cream cone. Even the judges 
had to join in the cheers for 
the gallant George and the 
frightened little Martha. 

When the parade reached the 
park, Sally Lou and Betty Sue 
were far too tired to do any- 
thing but sink under a huge 
tree and wait for someone to 
find them. The “someone” 
was two sets of parents, who 
had seen the little daughters 
marching on foot, and knew 
they would find them near the 
park entrance. 

But what a joke there was, 
and how every one did laugh 
and laugh! For the judges, 
thinking them a special feature 
of the foot parade, had given 
them first prize.in that section. 
The big girls won first prize, 
too, even though part of their 
float was missing. 
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people who are walking in the parade come by, Don’t you think Sally Lou and Betty Sue must 
and perhaps we can get a place behind them and have laughed hardest of all, and don’t you think 
march there. If the parade stops again we can they had fun spending five whole dollars? 








UNDER A SHADY 


POLLY CHASE 


TREE 






N SUMMER days it’s nice to lie Across my face the breezes blow, 
Beneath my plum tree and my sky And through my dreams the waters flow, 
And watch a river wrinkle by. Clinky . . . slinky . . . soft and slow. 












NCE upon a time there was a little 
brown bear named Paddy, who lived 
in a blue-black cave in the heart of 

the woods. Early in the morning on the 

Fourth of July, he was waked from his sleep 

by the sound of much laughing and talking. 

Papa Bear always rolled a big stone into the 

door of the cave at night, to keep other ani- 

mals out, but there was a tiny crack left open, 
and Paddy, jumping up from his bed in the 
corner, ran over to peep through the crack. 

A great many boys and girls were passing 
by, laughing and singing, and having the best 
time. 

‘I wonder where they are going,”’ said little 
Paddy Bear. 

Mama Bear, who had been out in the woods 
getting berries for breakfast, answered, ‘‘Up 
to the top of the mountain for a Fourth of 
July celebration. I heard them talking, down 
by the blackberry bushes.” 

‘‘What is a celebration?” 

“Oh, there’ll be singing and speeches by 
some grown-up people, and they will have a 
big dinner and play games. That’s a cele- 
bration.” 

“Please, ma’am, Mother dearie,” begged 
little Paddy Bear, “may I go, too?” 

“Well-ll,” said Mama Bear, “if you promise 
to stay where they can’t see you, I don’t mind 
your going just to watch them.” 

She rolled back the stone so that Paddy 
could get out, and away he scampered after 
the crowd of boys and girls, quite forgetting 
that he hadn’t had any breakfast. 

At the top of the mountain he climbed up 
a big pine tree. He was such a little bear, 
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you know, and the pine needles were so big 
that folks down on the ground couldn’t see 
him at all. 

He sat there all the morning, watching 
the boys and girls playing. Some of the 
boys stood up on boxes and barrels and 
waved their hands and shouted, “Hurray! 
Hurray!” Then the other children would 
shout, too, and make the loudest noise! Of 
course, little Paddy Bear didn’t know just 
what it was all about, but he thought it was 
loads of fun. 

Finally, a man called all the children to- 
gether and began to talk to them. Little 
Paddy Bear got so excited trying to listen, 
he almost fell out of his pine tree chair. 

“You can all be little patriots, too,” the 
man was telling them. 

“Now what is a patriot?” thought Paddy 
Bear. 

Just then he heard an “Umph! Umph!” 
at the foot of the tree, and looking down, saw 
Mama Bear. 

“Come on home,” she called in bear lan- 
guage. “It’s time for luncheon and your 
nap.” 

Paddy Bear didn’t want to go a little bit, 
but being a good little bear, he crawled down 
and went back to the blue-black cave. He 
ate his lunch of berries and bread and milk, 
and lay down on his little bed. 

“But I am not going to take a long nap, 
to-day,” he told Mama Bear, “because I want 
to get back to the celebration and learn how 
to be a little patriot.” 

He really meant what he said, but he was 
so tired out that he slept and slept, until when 
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he waked, the sun was just beginning to set. 

Oh, how he scampered back up the moun- 
tain! When he got there, it was toolate. The 
children had all 
gone home. 
Paddy Bear was 
disappointed, 
but they hadn’t 
cleaned up very 
well before they 
left, and poking 
about, he found 
a barrel that 
one of the boys 
had stood on. 

“Oh, goody!” 
cried Paddy 
Bear. ‘‘The 
man told the 
little boys who 
hurrayed on 
these that they 
could be little 
patriots. I can 
be a little pa- 
triot, too!” 

He climbed on 
top of the bar- 
rel, waved his 
paws wildly and 
shouted, “Hur- 
ray! Hurray!” 
just as the boys 
had done. But 
he got so excited that he tumbled to the ground. 

“Ow-w-w!” cried Paddy Bear, until Mama 
Bear came running to see what was the 
matter. She kissed him on each cheek and 


wt 


patted him on the back, but still Paddy Bear 


cried. — 
“TI wanted to hurray on a 

the barrel so I could be a 

patriot like the others,’’ he 

wept. 
“You foolish little cub!”’ 

said Mama Bear. “That’s 

not what being a patriot 

means at all. A patriot is 

one who loves his country 
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and does everything he can to make it the 
very best country in the world.” 
**Oh!’’ said Paddy Bear. 


He looked back 
where the boys 
and girls had 
been. They 
hadn’t cleaned 
up before they 
left a bit. Pa- 
pers and apple 
cores and ba- 
nana skins were 
around every- 
where; they had 
even stopped up 
the little brook 
that ran down 
the mountain. 
“T don’t think 
those boys and 
girls were very 
patriotic, to 
leave a part of 
their country 
looking like this, 
do you?’’ he 
asked. 
“What kind 
of a patriot, are 
_ you?” said 
Mama Bear. 
“T’ll show 
you!” cried 
Paddy Bear. 
He scampered around, picking up papers and 
trash. He cleaned out the little brook, so 
that the pure water ran laughing away. It 
was hard work, but he did it. 
finished, he found a little 
flag and a paper soldier’s 
cap. How pleased he was! 
He put on the cap, held the 
flag over his shoulder, and 
marched proudly down the 
mountain. 
“Here comes a little 
patriot!’ he called. 
And I think he was right, 
don’t you? 


— 











UTTERFLY Beau- 

B tiful had been asleep 

a long, long time. 
One morning she was 
' awakened by Mother 
Nature tap, tap, tapping on the door of her 
house. 

Mother Nature called softly, “Wake up, 
Butterfly Beautiful! It is time for you to 
wake up and come out of your house.” 

Butterfly Beautiful stirred and opened 
her eyes. She stretched and pushed on the 
door. Soon the door of her house burst 
open. Butterfly Beautiful came out and 
stretched her wings. 

The sun was shining brightly. A foun- 
tain was playing near-by and the drops of 
water in the sunshine looked like a 
million diamonds. 

The fountain saw Butterfly Beautiful 
and called, “Oh, Butterfly Beautiful, 
come here!”’ 

So Butterfly spread out her beautiful 
wings and flew over to the fountain. 
She looked down into the clear water 
and saw herself. // 

“IT am very beautiful,” she said. 

‘““My gown is all satin and lace.” J 

“Yes, you are very beautiful,” / 
said the fountain. ‘Please help 
me water the birds and the 
flowers, dear Butterfly.”’ 

“TI dare not work. I 
might spoil my lovely ff 
satin gown,” answered 
Butterfly Beauti- 
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“So you might,” said the fountain, and 
went on pouring water into the basin so the 
hot little birds could bathe and drink when- 
ever they wished. 

Then Butterfly Beautiful flew over to a 
red rose and sipped the sweet dew from its 
petals. She sat in the sunshine and thought 
of her lovely satin gown with its shimmering 
colors. 

A busy little ant in a brown work dress, 
looked up and saw Butterfly Beautiful sit- 
ting on the rose. 

Little Ant called out merrily to her, “‘Oh, 
Butterfly Beautiful, have you no work 
to do?” 

“T dare not work. 
lovely satin gown,” 
Beautiful. 

“So you might,” said the little ant, 
and hurried on with her work. She was 
carrying food to her house down under 
the ground, and very busy it kept her, too. 

Just then a robin flew by with a straw 
in her bill. 

“Oh, Butterfly Beautiful, 24 
have you no work to do?” 
called the 
robin. 

“I dare 
not work. 
I might 


I might spoil my 
answered Butterfly 
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spoil my lovely satin gown, you see,’’ answered 
Butterfly Beautiful. 

“So you might,” said the robin and hurried 
on to the apple tree to finish building the nest 
that was to be the home of some dear little 
baby birds. 

By and by, a bee came buzzing along very 
busy indeed and happy to be alive on such a 
glorious day. ‘Oh, Butterfly Beautiful, have 
you no work to do?” called the bee. 

“TI dare not work. I might spoil my lovely 
satin gown, you see,” answered Butterfly 
Beautiful. 

“So you might,” said the bee, and hurried 
on to gather honey dew from the clover 
blossoms to use in making honey for boys 
and girls to eat. 

A jolly little squirrel came frisking along. 
He waved his pretty bushy tail at Butterfly 
Beautiful. 

“Oh, Butterfly Beautiful, have you no work 
to do?”’ called the little squirrel as he stopped 
for a minute. 

“I dare not work. I might spoil my lovely 
satin gown, you see,’’ 
answered Butterfly Beautiful. 

/ “So you might,” laughed 
the jolly little squirrel as he 
frisked up a walnut tree 
to gather some nuts to 
add to the supply of 

winter food. 
And so it was 
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‘am tired of being only beautiful. 
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day after day. Butterfly 
Beautiful sat in the sun- 
shine doing nothing, while 
Mother Nature’s other 
children were busy all day 
long. 

By and by, Butterfly 
Beautiful grew very lone- 
some. Everyone but her- 
self was busy doing something useful. She 
grew tired of sitting in the sun all day doing 
nothing but admiring her own beauty. No 
one seemed to have time to sit and look at 
her lovely gown. 

So one day, Butterfly Beautiful went to 
Mother Nature and said, “I am tired of 
sitting in the sun all day doing nothing. I 
Please, 
Mother Nature, tell me, what can I do to 
be useful?” 

Butterfly Beautiful was very sad. Mother 
Nature smiled tenderly at her. 

“TI am glad that you wish to be useful, 
Butterfly Beautiful,’ said Mother Nature. 
“That is the only way to be happy. I shall 
give. you some work to do. Go shake the 


_ pollen box over each tiny seed, tie the Lady’s 


Slipper, wind the Four-o’clocks, comb the 
Maidenhair, string the dewdrop pearls into 
necklaces for the fairies, and do this every 
day.” 

Away flew Butterfly Beautiful to her work. 
And each day she shook the pollen box over 
each tiny seed. She tied the Lady’s Slipper. 
She wound the Four-o’clocks. She combed 
the Maidenhair. She strung the dewdrop 
pearls into beautiful mecklaces for the 
fairies. 

Butterful Beautiful was busy and happy 
all day long. 
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ade on 


We 
U. S. 


And join us in a big par- 
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send the sig-nal out so all the boys and girls will come 
In - de-pen-dence Day, 


toot - le with the trump-et and 
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THE GREAT SONGS OF OUR 
HOMELAND 


By HENRY PURMORT EAMES, LL.B. 


Mus. Doc. Composer, Piano-Lecture-Recitalist; Teacher of Piano and Lecturer at American Conservatory, Chicago; 
President of the Society of American Musicians 


OOM! Bang! Whiz! Fizz! Noise! 
Boys! It’s the Fourth of July— 
our Independence Day! And a glo- 

rious day it is, for on this day, one hundred 
and fifty years ago, Thomas Jefferson, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, John Adams, and other 
great Americans drew up and signed the 
Declaration of Independence, which every 
boy and girl in America should know. The 
bold and just statement of the rights of our 
colonial forefathers, which we call the De- 
claration of Independence, gave to you and 
me our government of the United States 
of America. Since July Fourth, 1776, the 
story of our country has been told in our 
national songs. So, gather around me at 
the piano, and listen! 

Years before our first Independence Day 
a rollicking tune called “Yankee Doodle’ 
was sung by our colonial militia. No one 
is sure who wrote it. The Spanish, the 
Dutch, the French, and the English all 
claim the song. The English sang it dur- 
ing the reign of King Charles the First, 
and these are the words they sang to it: 


Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it— 
Nothing in it, nothing on it, 
But the binding round it. 


Like all real folk songs, 
““Yankee Doodle” is a mus- 
ical picture of a certain pe- 
riod. This merry tune, with 
its many different words, re- 
flects, as a looking-glass, a 

chapter of our early 
history, of which every 
one of us is proud. 


Now a lively tune is much like a healthy 
wild flower, it takes root in almost any soil. 
So we find ““Yankee Doodle”’ being sung by 
our colonial men and boys when they went 
to help the British troops fight the Indians. 
The British easily caught the tune, and 
later, when they wanted to taunt the co- 
lonials, they sang ““Yankee Doodle” them- 
selves, but these were the words they used: 


Yankee Doodle came to town 
For to buy a firelock;* 

We will tar and feather him 
And so we will John Hancock. 


But in 1781 when the sword and army 
of Lord Cornwallis were surrendered to 
George Washington and his forces, the 
tune the victors played during the cere- 
mony was “Yankee Doodle,” while the 
British bands played an old English song 
called ‘““The World Turned Upside Down.” 
To the Red Coats and to our army that 
title seemed to tell the truth, but for a good 
many years since that time both the British 
and the Americans have believed that our 
victory in 1781 helped mightily to turn this 

old world right side up. Even 
now it isn’t entirely straight 
onits axis. Ask your geog- 
raphy teacher. 

The world now says that 
“Yankee Doodle’ belongs 
to us, and I, for one, have 
heard it played, by bands, 
in France and Germany 
when America was to be 
honored. It sounded 
like home to me, and 

*A firelock is an old-fashioned gun. 
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I just had to sing the chorus, as I 
learned it long ago when my father played 
it on his flute, 


Yankee Doodle keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle dandy. 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy. 


After the Revolutionary War, in 1798, 
Mr. Joseph Hopkinson wrote words to a 
popular march called “The President’s 
March,” and as a song it is known under 
the name of “‘Hail Columbia.” Perhaps, 
if I were a teacher examining the words 
and music of this song, I would not mark 
either one “A plus,” yet, when the bands 
play “Hail Columbia’ on the Fourth of 
July, and the soldiers are marching by, 
cold shivers run up and down my back and 
I have to hold back my voice from shout- 
ing, “Hurrah for America!’ And I’m 
glad of it. 

And now let us play and sing and talk 
over two or three national songs which are 
nearer and dearer to all of us. 

First, the best of all the game—‘“The 
Star Spangled Banner.”’ The music is 
from an English song. It is a hard tune 
to sing, but it is our national hymn and we 
love it. The song, as we know it, is the 
most important result, musically, of our 
war with England in 1812. Francis Scott 
Key wrote the words while standing on the 
deck of a British war ship in Chesapeake 
Bay, off Baltimore. He was a loyal Amer- 
ican and had gone out to the enemies’ ships 
to beg the commander to ~ 
release an American friend 
who was held prisoner. 
Now Lord Cockburn, the 
commander of the fleet, 
was about to commence 
firing on the principal Bal- 
timore fort, so, while treat- 
ing Mr. Key courteously, he 
refused to allow him to re- 
turn to the shore until the 
bombardment was 
over, for well he knew 
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that Mr. Key would tell the Amer- 
icans of the British plans for bombardment. 
Can you not feel the thrill that that patriotic 
American felt when, after a day and a night 
of cannon firing, the dawn’s early light of 
September 14, 1814, revealed the Star 
Spangled Banner still flying over the fort 
guarding Baltimore. Key was a young 
lawyer, but the poet within him poured 
forth his joy and pride in the poem of ‘“The 
Star Spangled Banner,” the verses of which 
he scribbled on the back of an old letter he 
found in his pocket. 

Lord Cockburn released Mr. Key on the 
morning of that victorious day, and at once, 
in camp and city, his spirited verses were 
caught up, and were sung to the old English 
tune which Mr. Key, no doubt, had held, 
unconsciously, in his mind, as he wrote. 
So our “Star Spangled Banner” came into 
being, and it remains our most national 
song. Let’s sing it with a will, and honor 
Francis Scott Key and our country, by 
knowing every word of the four verses of the 
poem. 

And next, “Dixie,” dear happy picture 
of life on a plantation in our own sunny 
South! It was written by a minstrel, Dan 
Emmet, a white man who blacked his face 
and sang tunes the negroes used to sing in 
slavery days. “Dixie” was first sung in 
1860 and is therefore a product of the Civil 
War period. Music never can picture nor 
convey hatred or evil, so the wrongs and 
blackness of those years are not in “Dixie.” 
It is pure sunshine. It was loved by 
Abraham Lincoln as well as by the southern 

army, and to-day is dear to 
every American, wherever 
he may have been born. 
Now let us sing “My 
Country, ’tis of Thee’— 
often called ‘‘America.’’ 
Isn’t it a noble tune? 
Thrilling in words and 
music, and so easy to sing! 
The music was written by an 
English composer, Henry 
Carey, in 1740, and the 
(Continued on page 430) 
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By FRANCES R. STERRETT 


Author of ‘*The Jam Girl,” ‘‘ Rebecca's Promise,”* 
“*Mary Rose of Miffin,” etc. 

ID you know that there was once a time when 
there were no forks or spoons in all the world? 
Imagine! When little boys and little girls 

wanted to help themselves to meat and potatoes and 
to spinach and carrots they had to use their fingers. 
And their fathers and mothers and their grandfa- 
thers and their grandmothers had to use their fingers, 
too. «There were knives, of course, but your father 
or your mother must have told you long ago that 
little boys and little girls never eat with their knives. 

When the meat and the potatoes and the spinach 
and the carrots were very hot, and the little boys 
and the little girls were very hungry, they burned 
their fingers. They couldn’t wait for the meat and 
the potatoes to cool. 

One day when Charles Edward was very, very 
hungry he burned his fingers. He didn’t cry, for he 
wasn’t acrying boy. He just put his burned fingers 
in his mouth and looked at his father, then at 
his mother, then at his little sister, who was so 
little she couldn’t even say her own name. 
Her name was Laura Polly, and she called her- 
self Lolly Pop which isn’t the same atall. Is it? 

“You should have waited 
until the meat was cold,” 
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~<” without burning my fingers.” 
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Mother Sandwich said, for Charles Edward’s third 
name was Sandwich. 

“IT know,” said Charies Edward. “But I don’t 
like cold things to eat. I like them hot!” 

“Then you must expect to burn your fingers,” 
Mother Sandwich said sadly. 

“TI shan’t burn my fingers any more!’’ Charles 
Edward told her bravely, “because I’m never 
going to take meat and spinach in my fingers again!” 

“You'll starve!’ Mother Sandwich said. And she 
began to cry. 

Charles Edward ran to her and put his arm around 
her and kissed her. ‘‘No, I shan’t starve,” he prom- 
“T’ll find some way to eat meat and potatoes 


“‘That’s nonsense!’’ Father Sandwich said gruffly. 
“Your mother and I eat meat and potatoes with our 
fingers. And your grandfather and your grand- 
mother eat meat and potatoes with their fingers. 
I guess what is good enough for them is good enough 
for you!” , 

Charles Edward shook his curly 
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head. “No!” he said firmly. 
my fingers!’ 

“But how can you eat meat and potatoes and car- 
rots and spinach if you don’t use your fingers?” 
Mother Sandwich couldn’t imagine. Father Sand- 
wich couldn’t imagine, either. 

“T don’t know,”. Charles Edward told them truth- 
fully. “I'll have to think.” 

He went out to the doorstep, where his father 
thought things out, and sat down and thought and 
thought and thought. But he couldn’t think of any 
way to eat hot meat and potatoes unless he used his 
fingers. And when he used his fingers he burned 
them. 

“Oh, dear!” he said. And if he had been a crying 
boy he surely would have cried. “I shail starve!” 

“What did you say? What did you say?” And 
there was the big Blue Bird swinging in the bush 
beside the doorstep. 

Now when there were no forks and there 
were no spoons in the 
Land of Perhaps, little 
boys and little girls 
could understand what 


“Not when I burn 


the birds and the animals said. “I said 

I’d starve,” Charles Edward answered, 

sadly, “because I can’t eat meat and 
potatoes without using my fingers, and burning 
them.” He showed the Blue Bird the big red spot 
on his second finger and the little red spot on his 
fat thumb. 

““My goodness!” exclaimed the Blue Bird. “But 
you can wait until the meat and potatoes are cold 
before you take them in your fingers.” 

“But I like meat and potatoes hot!’ exclaimed 
Charles Edward. 

“And I like meat and potatoes 
hot!” said Lolly Pop, who had come 
to sit on the doorstep beside Charles 
Edward and help him think. 

“My goodness!” the Blue Bird 
said again. “That isa problem! I 
take my food with 
my mouth. All the 
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birds do. But I 
don’t suppose your 
mother would let you take 
your food with your 
mouth. Let me think.” 

And the Blue Bird on the 
bush and Charles Edward and 
little Lolly Pop on the doorstep 
thought and thought and 
thought. But they just 
couldn’t think of any way to 
eat meat and potatoes without 
using fingers. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed a fussy red and 
green Caterpillar, who wanted to crawl 
over the doorstep and couldn’t because Charles 
Edward and Lolly Pop were sitting on it. “I wish 
you would get out of my way!” 

“He can’t!’ the Blue Bird said crossly. 
thinking.” 

“‘What’s he thinking about?” the red and green 
Caterpillar asked. He stood up on his ninty-ninth 
and his hundredth legs to look at Charles Edward. 

“I can’t think of a single solitary way to eat my 
meat and potatoes without burning my fingers,” 
Charles Edward told him, “‘and so I'll have to starve!”’ 

The Caterpillar dropped down on all of his hundred 
legs and stretched himself. ‘““You won’t have to 
starve if you’ll wait for the meat to cool!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“But I like it hot!’ said Charles Edward. 

“Hot!” said little Lolly Pop. 

“In that case we’ll have to think!” said the Cater- 
pillar. 

The Blue Bird on the bush, and Charles Edward 
and Little Lolly Pop and the fussy red and green Cat- 

erpillar on the 
doorstep thought 
and thought and 
thought, but they 
couldn’t think of 
any way for little 
boys and girls to 
eat without using 
their fingers. 
They were still 
thinking just as 
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hard as they could when Miew 
Miew, Lolly Pop’s fat gray cat, 
came up to the doorstep. 
“Dear me!” said Miew Miew. 
“Why are you all sitting on the 
doorstep this fine day?” 
“T burned my fingers!’’ said Charles Edward sadly, 
and told her all about it. 


“You must find something to use in place of your 


fingers,’’ Miew Miew said sleepily. “If I were a boy 
and had a knife in my pocket I’d find a piece of wood 
and make something. I wouldn’t burn my fingers!” 
And Miew Miew curled up beside little Lolly Pop 
and went to sleep. 

Charles Edward jumped up from the doorstep 
and clapped his hands. “Of course!” he said. “I 
can make fingers out of wood with my pocketknife! 
I knew if I sat on the doorstep I’d think of some- 
thing!” And he ran off to find a piece of wood. 

When Charles Edward found a piece of wood he 
whittled it until it was no bigger than the lead pencil 
that lives in your daddy’s vest pocket. And he 
made it smooth, and sharp at oneend. It took him 
a long, long time. Dinner was ready before it was 
quite finished. 

On the table before Father Sandwich was a big 
dish of meat and potatoes. Mother Sandwich had 
cut the meat in little pieces. And before Mother 
Sandwich on the table was a big plate of bread and 
a big pitcher of new milk. The meat and potatoes 
were so hot that Charles Edward could see the 
smoke come from them. 

“Careful, little son!’ Mother Sandwich said anx- 
iously. ‘“‘You’ll burn your poor fingers again.” 

“No,” laughed Charles Edward. “I'll never burn 
my fingers again!” He took 
the little stick and lifted a 
piece of meat from the dish 
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and put it on a piece of his 
bread. “There!” he said 
proudly. “I didn’t burn my 
fingers at all!’ And he ate 
the bread and meat. 

“Well, upon my word!” exclaimed Father Sand- 
wich. “That is something new! Let me try it, 
Charles Edward!” 

So Father Sandwich took a little piece of meat 
from the dish with the stick Charles Edward had 
made. He put the meat on the bread he broke from 
his big slice and ate it. Then he smiled at Charles 
Edward. 

“Upon my word!” he said. ‘This is a great im- 
provement! You never feel how hot the meat and 
potatoes are when you use a stick.” 

Mother Sandwich then tried the stick. And 
little Lolly Pop tried it. They ate the bread and 
meat. They told Charles Edward their fingers 
weren’t even scorched. 

“It’s much neater and cleaner to eat meat and 
potatoes this way,’’ Mother Sandwich said happily. 
“No spots, no greasy napkins, and you save your 
fingers, Charles Edward!” 

“T’ll make each of you a stick,’ offered Charles 
Edward. His eyes sparkled, and he ran to get his 
knife and find three pieces of nice wood to whittle. 
“‘Here’s a funny piece of wood!’ He held up a 
branch from atree. It had two little branches grow- 
ing from it. “Two pieces on one piece!’’ he cried. 

“That is what is called a fork,’’ Father Sandwich 
said. “A branch with two little branches coming 
from it is called a forked branch.”’ 

“‘We might call the sticks I make to take the 
meat from the dish forks,’’ Charles Edward said. 
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“T like that name better than 
sticks.” 

“That would be a fine 
name.” Mother Sandwich 
nodded her head. ‘Thanks 
to Charles Edward, we’ve all burned our fingers 
with meat and potatoes for the last time!’”’ she added 
proudly. “Dear me, what do you suppose his 
grandfather will say?” 

After the neighbors heard about the forks, they 
wanted Charles Edward to make them some, too! 
The neighbors paid him a lot of money for the forks, 
and Charles Edward bought beautiful presents for 
his father and his mother and little Lolly Pop. 

One day he worked so hard making forks for the 
neighbors that he was hungry. He went to the ice 
box and opened the big door. There was nothing 
in the ice box but the meat and carrots left from 
dinner. 

“Oh dear!’ said Charles Edward. 
cold meat!” 

But he was hungry, and he took a slice of bread, 
and on the bread he put a slice of cold meat. There 
was a bottle of mustard in the ice box beside the cold 
meat. Charles Edward saw it. ‘Perhaps mustard 
would make the cold meat taste better,” he said. 
And he put some mustard on the meat. “I don’t 
think it looks very good,” he said. “But if I put 
another piece of bread on the meat I won’t see how 
it looks.” 

Before he could taste the bread and the meat and 
the mustard, Mother Sandwich came in to the 

kitchen. 
“Why, Charles Edward!” she said. “What 
are you doing in my ice box? What is that in 
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your hand, I’d like to know.” 
Charles Edward looked at 
the bread and meat in his 
hand. “I don’t know,” he 
said, for he didn’t know what 
to call it. 

“Don’t know!” said his mother. She took the 
bread and meat from him. ‘“‘Why it’s nothing but 
bread and meat and mustard and more bread! 
What a funny way to fix it! Is it good?” 

“I don’t know,” said Charles Edward. “I 
haven’t tasted it yet.” 

“It looks good. Let’s try it!’ And Mother 
Sandwich broke the bread and meat in two and gave 
Charles Edward a piece. She kept a piece for herself. 

She took a little bite from her piece. And then 
she took a bigger bite. Charles Edward took a 
little bite from his piece, and then he took a bigger 
bite. 

“Tt is good!”’ he said. 

“It is good!” said Mother Sandwich. “Very 
good. I’m glad you discovered this, Charles Ed- 
ward! I get so tired of cooking three times a day 
every day in the year. This will make a pleasant 
change. I’ll make one for your father’s lunch right 
now.” 

Father Sandwich liked the new food. Little 
Lolly Pop liked it, too. Mother Sandwich made a 
big plateful for lunch and every one was eaten. 

“So clean and tidy,’ beamed Mother Sandwich. 
‘“‘What do you say, Father Sandwich? I have a 
mind to fix the bread and meat this way for the 
picnic Wednesday. I’m sure none of our friends 
have ever had bread and meat together this way.” 

“That’s a very good idea!’ agreed Father Sand- 
wich. 

The picnic was in the big woods down beside the 

(Continued on page 434) 
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THE THRILL OF THIMBLE CAMP 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PART I 


When the boys hike over to the 
old mill pond for several days of : 
camping, they are disappointed to find the so-called pond dried 
up and the original basin rush-grown and grassy. Making the 
best of a bad situation, they start mending the dam in the hope 
that the stream near-by will flood the pond bed and give them 
enough water for swimming. Slim is the bookish member of the 
crowd and sometimes is misunderstood by the others, and when 
they assign the camp duties, he is made life saver. He realizes 
that this is a ridiculous duty, considering the small amount of 
water in Thimble Pond, as they have nicknamed it. But he is 
eager to prove his mettle to his friends and begins work on a 
life-saving device, an invention of his own. That night as the 
boys are sleeping in the old millshed, a thunder storm comes up, 
and they are awakened by a horrible groan. 


PART II 


T MUST be Bill,” cried Nick. 
I that corner. And he’s gone. 
have happened to him.” 

“Get up, Slim!” screamed Andy. 

“Help!” Cupe joined in. 
help find Bill!’’ 

But Slim sat motionless. Hesimply could not move. 
His arms and his legs were like iron, or melted butter. 

The others ran to the door and out into the storm 
in frantic search for Bill, but Slim could not stir. 
He wanted to think. But how could he do that 
with that terrible din in his ears? Something had 
happened to Bill— and he couldn’t rouse himself to 
go help him. A great life guard he’d be! Oh, how 
he hated himself, and how the other boys must 
despise him. He was yellow clear through, that 
was certain. To-morrow he’d better sneak home. 
But if he did, he’d never have a chance to try out 
his invention with the can and the piece of rubber 
hose he’d found. He would help find Bill! 

With a mighty effort Slim brought his 
muscles into operation and got onto his 
f feet. He was no farther along than that 
“A when the chattering boys 
returned, stamping and 


‘“‘He was over in 
Something must 


“Get up! Help!’ 
“Everybody’s got to 
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E. PHILLIPS shaking the rain from their 
scanty clothing. 

Bill was with them and emerged from his woolen 
blanket dry and comfortable, though still sleepy. 
“‘What’d you wake me up to come in here and listen 
to this racket for? And hot—my gracious! I’d 
rather take my chances on drowning outdoors than 
roasting here. Sure, I went out on purpose. A 
fellow has to breathe. But what’s the noise? 
Slim invented a motor or something?” 

Slim hadn’t invented anything, but being able 
to walk now, he had investigated and could explain 
the awful din. 

“‘Water’s coming through that mill-race at about 
forty horsepower a minute. Bill was fooling around 
here this afternoon and he must have put everything 
in circuit, for the whole mill is running full blast. 
It’s some rusty but all present, and we can’t stop 
it till daylight.” 

Disgusted in Bill’s smug pride in his unwitting 
achievement, but comforted by the thought that 
they had at least one thrill to describe to the Ochi- 
cumweekee boys, they settled down once more and 
soon became accustomed to the noise. Slim wished 
they had said something about his being a coward. 
If it had been anyone else, they would have lost no 
time about it. It must be they didn’t expect very 
much of him. In this thought Slim came closer to 
being right. Except for an occasional jibe at his 
carefully-groomed hair, they were never unkind to 
him during the next few days. 

He swam with them in the now-swollen mill- 
pond. He hiked with them, often footsore and 
winded. 

He grumbled with them 
over the distasteful camp : 
chores and the fate which yo 
denied them a regular boys’ 
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camp. Yet he made no headway in gaining their 
real affection. 

“Help! Help!” 

For a moment Slim could not believe his ears. 
He seemed glued to the worn old doorstep where he 
sat mending his extra trousers. 

“Help!” 

The call he had waited for these five days! His 
opportunity to make 
good, to show them! 

The blood pound- 

ed deafeningly in 
Slim’s head as he ran 
to the strip of bank 
they had sanded and 
called a ‘‘beach.”’ 
Vaguely he knew 
there were boys 
jumping up and 
down on the shore. 
He knew they were 
watching him. 
But all he really 
saw was a khaki 
shirt bobbing up and 
down in the middle 
of the pond. 

Withalong- 
practised kick he threw off his shoes. Mechanically 
he reached for the bean can and hose, the life-saving 
head set he had devised. How the boys had jollied 
him about it because he wore it constantly at his 
belt! He would prove its value now. 

With a clean, swift stroke Slim made his way 
through the water, never losing sight of that khaki 
shirt. He wondered if it was Bill, or Cupe. Prob- 
ably the latter, gone in too soon after a hearty din- 
ner. But why didn’t he sink? He was almost in 
reach when—there! He was gone. 

Slim adjusted the head set, tube in mouth, and 
dived after him. He came up in a moment, grasp- 
ing an empty shirt. Attached to it was a string 
that led to the shore and Andy. 

The boy felt himself grow weak and limp. He 
might have known it was a trick. He might have 
known he’d never have a chance to be a real hero. 
It was mean of them—no, he was just disappointed, 
that was all. 

He shivered a little as he reached the shore and 
faced the cheers and congratulations of his mates. 

“Shame to get you so wet, Slim.” 

“We just had to find out how that nosebag 
worked.”’ 

“‘Wanted you to have a chance at the life guard 
business.” 

Cupe was jumping up and down delightedly on 
the long spring board they had made from a loose 
flooring plank. 

“Some rescue, Slim! We hadn’t had a thrill since 
the night the waterwheel started. Wait till the 
White Mountain Boys hear this! Oh, I tell you, it 
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was funny!” He doubled over in renewed laughter. 

Slim carefully shook out the folds of the shirt, 
which had proven to be his own. 

Suddenly there was a snapping noise. Cupe and 
the springboard disappeared into the diving hole, 
and a howl of hilarity went up. This was almost 
too good! 

They waited for Cupe to reappear, to tell him 
how much they en- 
joyed his backward 
dive. But Cupe did 
not appear. Bits of 
the broken rotten 
plank bobbed up, but 
not a sign of Cupe. 

Andy paled. 
“What’s happened, 
do you suppose?” 

‘“‘M-maybe he’s 
doing that under- 
water swim—” Tim 
suggested. 

But Slim didn’t 
think so. “You'll 
= have to stand by to 

= 6 help,”” he ordered. 
S- They all stood by, 
but they were no 
help. Before they realized it their life guard 
was again in the water. His head set was in place, 
and its tin can was floating behind him. Then 
they saw Slim dive. He dived again and again in 
the spot where they last had seen Cupe. Awe- 
struck, they watched him. 

It seemed hours before he found Cupe, and hours 
more before he made Nick understand that he must 
come and help. By then he was almost on shore 
again, stroke after stroke. Nick came, and together 
they got the lad onto the beach. 

Andy and Bill and Tim watched helplessly while 
the first aid work went on. No one spoke a word 
for a good ten minutes. 

Then Nick said, “It’s no use, Slim. You’ve done 
your best.” 

Slim worked on. Another ten minutes passed. 
Nick tried to draw him away. But Slim threw him 
off fiercely. Nick tried to explain. 

“T tell you, Slim, he must have hit his head. He 
—he didn’t drown. It’s not your fault. You've 
done all you can.” 

Slim hesitated for a moment. He was nearly 
exhausted. Then his lips quivered like a baby’s. 
“We can’t give up yet. Wait!” 

It wasn’t long then before a change came over 
Cupe, and he began to breathe naturally. 

Slim stood up, his eyes ablaze with the joy of his 
first big victory. ‘Now run, Andy! Run over to 
the farmhouse and bring help. And, Tim, bring my 
blankets.” 

Andy was quick about his errand and they were 
fortunate in getting Mr. Jackson, a neighbor, there 
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in a short time, and Cupe began to feel more like 
his old self again. 

“It’s a good thing he’s so well upholstered.” 
Jackson laughed. “I'll take him 
home with me to keep him warm 
a couple of days, and he’ll be fit 
as ever. Now where’s the youngster 
that did the rescuing?” 

They found him after a while, 
around in 
back of the 
gristmill, 
combing his 
hair. The 
man gave the 
lean boy a 
hearty hand- 
shake. 


Mr. 
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“You may not be very much in inches upward 
or across chest, young feller, but you’re all man, and 
I’m proud to know you. There isn’t one in a 
thousand would have known enough and had grit 
enough to keep on the job as you did. You’re in line 
for a hero’s medal.” 

“And that isn’t all—’”’ Andy was almost blubber- 
ing. ‘“We’d been—kidding him. We’d made him 
rescue a—a shirt first, before Cupe fell in.” 

“Oh, forget it!” Slim growled. “It was my shirt, 
wasn’t it? And it needed washing, didn’t it?” 

“This is a neat job, too.”” Tim had explained to 
Mr. Jackson the workings of Slim’s diving device. 
“‘Was it all your idea?”’ 

“Oh, it didn’t help much,” Slim said modestly, ‘‘but 
I could make one that would. This is awfully crude.” 
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“But the principle is there, and it’s clever. I 
know a man I believe can make something of it. 
And if he can—well, we won’t forget you.” 

The boys stood by as Mr. Jackson took down 
some notes in a little book, their very silence 
expressive of the awe and affection in which they 
held their comrade. The man took a great interest 
then in their 
pond and the 
many improve- 


ments they had 
made. 

“Fine! Fine!” he said, as they finished the story 
of Thimble Camp. “But let me tell you something 
better. Come over to my camp at Lake Raponda 
for the rest of your vacation. There’s really good 
swimming and fishing there, and no mosquitoes. 
Good snug cottage, plenty of dishes and beds. How 
about it?” 

The boys held a whispered consultation in which 
Cupe was allowed to join. The verdict was unan- 
imous. 

“It’s mighty good of you to invite us, and we’re 
very grateful, but—I don’t know—’”’ Andy swallowed 
hard. ‘‘We guess we’d rather stay here. There 
are lots of—well, thrills, sort of, running a place like 
Thimble Camp.” 

(THE END) 
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BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 


FLORENCE S. PAGE 


NCE John and I had a lemonade stand, 
We sold lemonade for a nickel a glass, 
And yelled in turn, ‘‘Lemonade for sale. 
Ice cold!’ to people who would pass. 


And some ladies stopped, and some little giris, 
And a funny man, and a car that got stuck. 
But the most fun of all!—we sold two cups 

To a man who drove a big coal truck! 
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in Popsindoodle! 

Even Bandana, the wise white goose, felt help- 
less! As for Old King Calico, he was completely 
overcome! No sooner had he heard the news, than 
he sat down upon the castle steps, perfectly stunned, 
murmuring to Bandana as he did so: “Such a 
calamitee! Such a calamitee!” 

As for Princess Polkadot, she was almost drenched 
in tears, because it was, in a way, her fault that the 
alphabet was lost. That was the calamity! Polka- 
dot had lost the Popsindoodle alphabet and try 
as she might, she could find nary a trace of it. 

The trouble began like this: since it was her 
birthday, Old King Calico had told his daughter, 
the Princess Polkadot, that she might play with the 
alphabet for a whole afternoon. Now, naturally the 
alphabet was very precious, because everybody in 
Popsindoodle depended upon it more or less, where- 
fore it was always kept locked in the treasure room, 
along with the jewels and the money bags and the 
king’s Sunday crown. But this day, for the first 
time, Polkadot was allowed to take the alphabet 
box under her arm and carry it out on the lawn. 
So proud she was, as she spread it out on the grass! 
For, to begin with, the box itself was lovely. It 
was of silver filigree and stood on four squatty legs 
and it had a key which turned in the lock with the 
most satisfactory click; while the letters, the 
shining silver letters with their kinks and curliques, 
were even quirkier than she had imagined. 

All afternoon Polkadot sat in the shade of a 
chestnut tree and played with the alphabet, and 
meanwhile the birds and the butterflies darted over 
and the squirrels hopped close and hunched on their 
hind legs to nibble nuts and watch her. 

It was a warm, windless afternoon and gradually, 
as the sun lengthened its arrows around her, Polkadot 
grew drowsy and fell asleep. Now as Polkadot slept, 
she said afterward, she dreamed a wind came and 
made a shuffling about her, as if the leaves and 
grasses were rubbing together. A sound of shuffling 
there was, and a strange shoo, shoo. Then the 
dream prickled and broke and with a start Polkadot 
opened her eyes, but when she looked for the 
alphabet, it was gone. Not a sign of it remained, 


Gn a calamity had never before been known 
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POLKADOT LOST 
THE ALPHABET 





but where the silver box had lain, a long, loose 
cobweb trembled in the sun. 

Quivering with fright, Polkadot ran to tell her 
father of the calamity. At once everybody began 
hunting the letters. Up and down the streets of 
Popsindoodle went the butcher and the baker and 
the royal riddle maker and the parrot and the poodle 
and the cat, peering over roofs and under fences 
and behind bushes, but not a twist of the alphabet 
could anybody find! 

Such a time as followed in that alphabetless 
world! No one could read or write anything; the 
children couldn’t learn their lessons; the king 
couldn’t send out any invitations and the chef 
couldn’t find a single letter for his soup! As for the 
Popsindoodle printer, he was simply beside himself 
because he couldn’t print the paper. Round and 
round the streets he ran, with his apron flapping 
and his pen askew behind his ear, tearing out his 
hair as he went, which was really silly, because he 
had by nature only a little left. As for Old King 
Calico, he took to trotting. He trotted upstairs 
and downstairs and up and down and up. He 
poked his head under all the beds and he even 
looked in his socks, while Bandana, his chief advisor, 
sat hour after hour in her basket, staring at noth- 
ing, lost in thought. 

But for Polkadot it was worst because she felt 
responsible. So one day, more determined than 
ever, she crept quietly through a hole in the castle 
wall and took the road that led to the forest, for 
young as Polkadot was, she knew that the forest 
holds more secrets than anything except, of course, 
the sea. 

Now as Polkadot followed the trail into the wood 
and the tall trees folded their shadows about her, 
a strange shuffling sounded in her ears. The trees 
and the bushes seemed to be rubbing their leaves 
together, yet with her eyes Polkadot could see that 
they barely stirred, except as she brushed them 
with her passing. 

“What a curious thing!’’ thought Polkadot. ‘‘It’s 
just like my dream!” 

A long while she wandered, peering under the 
fallen tree trunks and into the forest pools, till at 
length the light turned green and then lavender and 
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through a slit in the trees 
overhead, a sliver of moon 
shot gold. And behold, at 
the foot of the moonbeam 
path, stood two little goblin 
men. 

“‘Oh!’’ cried Polkadot. 
“Who are you?”’ 

But barely had she spoken 
when the first little goblin 
crumpled to a cricket and 
cricketed away; whereupon 
the second little goblin gave 
a sort of fizzle and squinked 
to a firefly—just like that! 

And still Polkadot con- 
tinued to stare in amaze- 
ment, for directly upon the 
spot where the goblins had 
stood, two harebell stalks 
pushed up the earth and grew, and when their 
bells were quite open, they shook forth a tinkling 
song. At first she could understand nothing, but 
at last she made out these words: 





“Whatever you ever do, 

Whatever you ever do, 

Beware the Widow Shuffle Shuffle 
Shuffle Shuffle Shoe!” 


“‘What an odd little song!’’ murmured Polkadot. 
“I must remember every word of it! I’m swre it’s 
a clue!’”’ 

And with that she turned and ran out of the 
forest as fast as she could, stumbling and tripping 
as she ran and sometimes tangling her long, fair 
hair in the branches of the trees. Even before she 
reached the castle gate she could see Old King 
Calico and Bandana waiting for her in the moon- 
light, worried as worried could be. 

But the moment Bandana heard the strange little 
harebell song, her eyes snapped and her feathers 
fairly reared along her back with anger. 

‘“Humph!” said Bandana. ‘So it’s Shuffleshoe! 
I might have known! 

“Long ago,” said Bandana, ‘‘when I was a gosling 
on the marsh, I used to hear about 
the Old Widow Shuffleshoe. She is 
a terrible old witch—a witch so 
wicked that even the goblins have 
given her up. Sometimes at night 
you can hear her go shuffling, shuf- 
fling by, like a wind among leaves, and 
when you hear that shuffling—be- 
ware! However,’ said Bandana, 
“she is not a true witch, for her power 
lies wholly in her shoes. Once she 
loses her shoes, she will be merely a 
grumpy old woman. To-morrow, we 
must begin our hunt for the Old 
Widow Shuffleshoe. At sunset, 
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Polkadot, you and I, properly 
disguised, will enter the forest 
alone.” 

This, of course, was very 
disappointing to Old King 
Calico, because as soon as 
he heard about the dis- 
guises, he wanted to go. 
But Bandana was firm. 
“No, Calico,” she said; 
“you can’t go! You would 
be sure to get puffy right 
away—and you can’t 
creep! When you’re after 
witches, you have to creep, 
and you clump, Calico— 
you really do!” 

So, next afternoon at sundown, Old 
King Calico waved good-bye to Bandana 
and Polkadot and they set off; but 

whereas Polkadot was dressed in the best velvet 

suit of the king’s first page, Bandana wore merely 

a tremendous, bristly mustache. 

“Hist!” said Bandana in a loud whisper to 
Polkadot, as they wound deeply into the wood. 
“The goblins are with us! See?’’ and with her wing 
Bandana pointed to where, far ahead, a firefly 
flickered and led the way, while close at hand a 
cricket chirped whenever they strayed from the 
path. 

Deeper and deeper went Bandana and Polkadot 
into the dusky wood, when lo, of a sudden the path 
turned and they came plump upon a tipsy hut, 
through the open door of which a green light shone. 

“‘Whist!’’ said Bandana. “It’s Shuffleshoe!’’ 

And surely enough, as they peered through the 
door, there stood the witch in her shuffleshoes, 
muttering over a pot that boiled on the stove, 
while clasped in her skinny hands, she held the 
precious alphabet—held it ready to plunge into the 
boiling pot; for witches, as everyone knows, are 
jealous of all wisdom except their own, and whatever 
of wisdom they find, they try to destroy. 

So now, as the fire glowed bright beneath the 
kettle, plainly they could hear her mutter: 


“Blink of bat and snore of snail; 
Tick, tick, tick of tadpole tail; 
Wink of spider in his net; 

Melt, oh melt, my alphabet!’’ 


And with that, Shuffleshoe lifted 
the silver box in her hands to dash 
it into the pot; whereupon Bandana, 
with her usual presence of mind, 
gave a long, loud sneeze—a sneeze 
so terrific that it blew off her mus- 
tache and shook the Widow Shuffle- 
shoe down to her very shoes; shook 
her till she dropped the box on the 
table and with one leap seized 
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Bandana by the white 
feathers of her neck. 

Then, she cackled and 
popped Bandana into the 
oven, where luckily, at 
the moment, there was 
no fire. But when she 
turned to look for Polka- 
dot, Polkadot was gone. 
And though the old witch 
hunted and hunted, and 
though she came very 
close to the clump of ferns 
behind which the little 
princess lay hidden, she 
could not find her, for the 
goblins had covered her 
up. 
At last, still mumbling 
to herself, Shuffleshoe 
went shuffling, shuffling, 
shuffling up the stairs to 
bed and there, after a 
little, she fell sound asleep. 

Then quickly Polkadot 

hurried back to the hut, 

but oh, how she dreaded 

it! For the hut was as ugly as the old witch 
herself. © 

Cobwebs swung everywhere, from the ceiling and 
from the walls. For curtains there were cobwebs 
with curious bugs and wings tangled in them, and 
though no wisp of wind blew, the cobwebs gently 
swayed. Swiftly Polkadot made her way to the 
oven, trying not to notice, meanwhile, a black cat 
scowling in a cage. With a whisk she threw open 
the oven door and Bandana stepped stiffly out, a 
trifle sooty but quite composed. 

“Quick!” whispered Bandana—‘‘the box!” 
when they tried to lift it, it would not move. 

“No use!” sighed Bandana. “She’s bewitched it! 
There’s just one chance—we’ll have to get her 
shoes. I’d go, but I flap so!” 

Poor Polkadot! She saw at once she would have 
to mount those rickety stairs. So, gently tiptoeing, 
as only a princess can, Polkadot 
crept step by creakity step up to 
the witch’s room. Softly, softly, 
while the old witch snored and 
nibbly noises sounded in the room, 
Polkadot drew off the first and the 
second shuffleshoe. Then, with 
her ugly prize tucked safely under 
her arm, she scrambled down the 
stairs, for already she could hear 
stirring overhead. 

“Quick!” cried Bandana. “You 
take the box!” Whereupon Pol- 
kadot caught it up and Bandana, 
snatching the witch’s broomstick 
from the corner, led the way out. 


But 
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Such a time as they had, 
mounting the broomstick! 
There seemed, somehow, so 
little to mount. And once 
mounted, try as she might, for 
the moment Bandana could not 
remember the giddap for broom- 
sticks. 

“I know now!” cried Ban- 
dana: 


UW 


*‘Riddlety, riddlety, rumty, 
rum! 
Polkadot, Polkadot, blow on 
your thumb!” 


Quickly Polkadot blew, 
whereupon the broomstick rose 
so abruptly she fell off 
its tail. Thus they had 
to back and begin again. 

“Riddlety, riddlety, 
rumty, rum! 

Polkadot, Polkadot, 
blow on your thumb!” 
said Bandana. 

The second time as 
they rose in the air, the old witch was so close be- 
hind, they could feel her angry breathing, but al- 
already Shuffleshoe was harmless. She had lost 
her shoes and she never found them again, for 
as the broomstick skimmed the topmost twigs 
of the forest, Polkadot dropped the shuffleshoes 
deep in the witches’ well. On flew Bandana and 
Polkadot while the wind swished wildly in their 
ears. 

“‘Whist!”’ shouted Bandana; “curl up your feet, 
lest your slippers fall!’ But she was too late. 
Already, one of Polkadot’s slippers, picked off by 
the wind, had swirled through the limbs of the trees 
and plumped on a bed of moss. There, washed by 
the sun and dew, it became a nest for pixies and 
later was found by a prince—but that’s another story! 

As for Bandana and Polkadot, they carried the 
alphabet safely home and next day in Posindoodle, 

there was great rejoicing. For 
years afterward the broomstick 
hung in the castle kitchen and 
was used in emergencies. 

Shuffleshoe disappeared — no 
one knew where—and gradually 
the old hut crumbled away, till 
at last there was nothing left 
of it but a cobweb swinging in 
the sun. To this day, however, 
if you go to visit the well that 
holds the widow’s shuffleshoes, 
you will find a ring of toad- 
stools round the top and, perched 
on every toadstool, an ugly yellow 
toad. 
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FAIRWOOD 


FOR YOUR BOY 


CAMP FAIRWOOD is located on Torch Lake, 
Michigan, near Charlevoix, in the famous Tra- 
verse Bay region. 

Boys from 8-18, well recommended, will be 
accepted. 

All activities are supervised. Resident physi- 
cian. Food and sanitation the best. Separate 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior Departments. 
| Juniors given individual care—special quarters. 


8th SEASON 
Illustrated booklet free on request. 


Address: Capt. M. F. EDER, Ohio Military 
Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 



















| Top o’ the World Camp 


A farm camp near Bay View and Petoskey, 
Michigan. 800 feet above sea level in ozone 
region of northern Michigan. City water from 
a deep well. All farm attractions. Three 
mothers among the councilors. Twenty girls 
from 12-16. Small group 8-12. No long hikes. 
Trips by camp autos. 


For information address 
TOP O’ THE WORLD CAMP 
Petoskey, Michigan 


Mr. & Mrs. G. H. Leavenworth, Managers 
Shelley W. Welborn, Assistant 





Camp Bryn Afon 


FOR GIRLS 
Land o’ Lakes 
ROOSEVELT, WISCONSIN 

Ninth Season 
Private Lake. Screened Sleeping Bunga- 
lows with hardwood floors. Craft Studio. 
Special Dining Room for Juniors. All Land 
and Water Sports. Trails for Horseback 
Riding. Camp Physician, Trained Nurse 
and Dietitian. Staff of 30 College Women. 
References required. klet— 


LOTTA BROADBRIDGE 


The Palms 
1001 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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Camping as a Health 
Measure 


Parents know that the 
most essential element in a 
successful lifetime is good 
health. They know that this 
vital factor requires plan- 
ning, while the children are 
young, for the busy years 
ahead, when exercise and 
health are too apt to be 
forgotten. 

One of the most satis- 
factory methods of develop- 
ing a strong body is, as 
parents will agree, the sys- 
tematic life of a summer 
camp. 


OUR DIRECTORY 


On these pages are the names of 
carefully investigated camps and 
of their directors, who are approved 
specialists in health and play for 
children. These men and women 
are so convinced of the life-time 
value of good health for children 
that they spend much time and 
energy for the greater part of a year 
in order to contribute their camp- 
ing experience toward making finer, 
more robust future citizens for the 
country. 

This is the only camp directory 
which is designed primarily to 
assist parents in finding camps 
which have special accommoda- 
tions for juniors between the ages 
of three and thirteen. 





TILTON, N. H. 
For boys 9-18. Trips to all points of interest in 
the White Mts., and Lakes in N. H. featured. 
Sports. Woodcraft Circle. Rifle Range. Nature- 
Study. Every boy learns to swim. 
Write for booklet 
MRS. M. M. BALLAM 
28 Pierce Street Arlington Heights, Mass. 


After a shower both ends of the rain- 
bow are at Stone Hill Camp. This is 
because it is such a delightful place 
and also because it is large enough to 
accomodate an entire rainbow. Located 
in the magic northlands ot Wisconsin 
May we send you our catalogue? 


STONE HILL CAMP 


FOR GIRLS 
1922 Stevens Bidg. 


















QUINNEAR TUK CAMP 


Life in the — for younger boys under ideal 
conditions. iding horses, ponies and carts, 
swimming, athletics, mountain climbing, camp 
fires, table right, moderate expense, no extras. 


Booklet. 
HOWARD A. M. BRIGGS 
Twonekonah, Northfield, 








CAMP 
NEECARNIS 


Big Star Lake 


Baldwin, 
Mich. 


Every girl receives 
the Director's per- 
sonal attention. 

Expert councilors 
Horseback Riding, 
Water Sports, 
Hikes. Resident 


nurse. 
Eight week season beginning June 30. 
Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Miss EDITH C. HOLT, Director 
39 Fitch Place, 8. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


For Girls 

In the pines of northeastern Michigan. On Lake 
Huron. Land and water sports. Crafts, dancing, 
nature-study. Tents with floors and mosquito 
screening. Personal supervision stressed. Staff 
of college women. Resident nurse. All positions 
filled. Enrollment limited. 

MRS. G. R. SWAIN, Director 

713 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
































Orchard Hill Camp for Children 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL FOX RIVER, FORTY MILES WEST OF CHICAGO 
A UNIQUE camp planned exclusively for 


the younger children. 


ment. Girls three to fourteen, 


Illustrated booklet of information sent on request 
Address: DR. EDITH B. LOWRY, Director 
ORCHARD HILL CAMP FOR CHILDREN, 


Limited enroll- 
boys three to ten. 









St. Charles, Ill. 
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Conducted by ALICE COLBY JUDSON 


YOU ARE INVITED TO THE 


CHILD LIFE SEWING CIRCLE 
SAMPLER PARTY 


SATURDAY MORNING 


if Virginia had not become very interested in 
the stories of early American history and 
asked her mother about ‘‘samplers.”’ 

“When your great-grandmother was a very little 
girl,’”’ her mother told her, “‘and when she was just 
beginning to sew, she used to embroider pretty 
designs on homespun cloth. She used various col- 
ored threads and she always worked her name, and 
often her age, on this cloth. This piece of needle- 
work was called a sampler because it showed a 
sample of the kind of work a little girl could do. 
Usually it was cross-stitch.” 

“Why don’t they make them now?” asked Vir- 
ginia. 

“Oh, samplers are not very useful,’”’ replied Vir- 
ginia’s mother, smiling. “But you could use the 
same kind of cross-stitching on different articles now. 
Nowadays patterns are all made for you and you 
can buy dainty canvas, so that you can place the 
design straight on the material. Cross-stitch can 
be worked on so many articles.” 

“Oh, why can’t we do it in the Sewing Circle?” 
asked Virginia. 

“I think that a good suggestion,” said her 
mother. 

So Virginia wrote her invitations and explained 
to the others just what a sampler 
party was to be. “Of course, we won’t 
really make samplers,” she would add. 

Just bring something to trim with old- 
fashioned cross-stitch.” 

On Saturday morning the girls quickly 


‘Tiv invitation might never have been written 


settled themselves on the front porch in a good 
light, and each one took out her thread, her material 
and her canvas. Jane’s mother had loaned them 
a whole book full of lovely cross-stitch patterns. 

Doris had brought a very pretty linen towel with 
a green hemstitched border. 

“I’m going to cross-stitch a pretty tan basket of 
roses,” she said. ‘“‘I’ll use two shades of rose and 
green leaves; right in the center I’ll place it, about 
an inch and a half above the border. The best way 
to get this canvas straight is to make the threads of 
canvas parallel the threads of the towel.” 

“‘I have mine straight,” said Ellen, ‘‘but where is 
the middle of this design?”” She was bending over 
her bureau cover and was measuring carefully with 
her tapeline. ‘“‘I’m going to put five of these trees 
across this bureau scarf, about two inches in from 
the edge. Along the front, that way, they will 
not be covered by my comb and brush and things. 
I’ll embroider the box dark green, the tree lighter 
green and the seven little flowers in yellow to match 
my room. Oh, I know how to get the middle— 
count the crosses straight across and divide in two!”’ 

“You have pretty colors,” said Betty. ‘Look 
at these blue rompers. They’re Jimmy’s. And 
I’m going to cross-stitch this cunning little dog 
right in the middle of the front about three inches 
below the center of the neck.” 

Virginia had some fine white lawn about fifteen 
by nine inches. 

“I’m making a tiny pillow,” she said. “I plan 
to run a border all the way around, about an inch 
and a half from the edge. I’ll make leaves in blue 
and flowers in pink. Then I’ll make the pillow up 

with a back, whip on fillet edging and 
there—I’ll have a beautiful pillow 
cover.” 

“You are ambitious,” said Catherine. 
“Now I’m just going to cross-stitch this 
watering pot on my garden smock. 






























SLIDE 
“Come On, Let's Slide!” 


All you boys and girls take your turn. Up 
you go, now whiz down the slide. Now do it 
again. Gee! But it’s fun! 

It’s fun to have a Merremaker in your yard. 
Just think, it’s a regular Complete Home Play- 
ground. It isa dandy slide, and a teeter-totter, 
and a merry-go-round. You can change it 
from one to the other in no time. Wouldn’t 
you like to have a Merremaker? 
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TEETER-TOTTER MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Zi M ERREMAKE Rass 


Combines the Three Greatest Plays of 
Childhood—Slide, Teeter-Totter 
and Merry-Go-Round 


Keeps the Children at Home 


The play instinct is satisfied by this Complete Home 
Playground and the glorious fun it gives. Children 
never tire of it. It’s the first thing they think of in the 
morning and the last at night. They slide, they teeter- 
totter, they ride the merry-go-round—completely happy 
and contented, off the street, safe from traffic dangers. 


This healthful, happy, vigorous play is a wonderful 
physical developer. It makes the children grow in body 
and mind, makes them rugged, strong and mentally alert 
because it stimulates activity, without which no child 
can reach full development. 

The Merremaker is built for long years of hard wear. Only the 


best materials are used. Bright red weather-proof enamel and 
the best spar varnish give it an attractive, enduring finish. 


And our special new low price makes it easy for you to make your 
children gloriously happy and healthy with the Merremaker. The 
coupon will bring you complete information. 


MERREMAKER CORPORATION 


260 Cecil Street Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
260 Cecil St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me your special new low price and complete information 
about the Merremaker, at once. 
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Don’t you think that will be suitable? I’ll use 
green, since the smock is tan.”’ 

Jane had already started her work. Her canvas, 
a medium-sized mesh, was basted in place and she 
had begun to work a “J”’ in the corner of a large 
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square of unbleached muslin. Her work looked so 
nice and even that Virginia commented on it. 

“It looks even,” said Jane, ‘‘because I make the 
top stitch in each little cross slant in the same 
direction. And you see, girls, by hemming this 
square, and initialing it, I shall have a handy cover 
in which to wrap my sewing. It -will keep sewing 
clean either in my lap or when I put it away at 
home.” 

So they settled to work and Jane was the first 
to finish. She cut away all the extra canvas—very 
carefully—and pulled out the threads that were 
left. And as she held her work up for the girls to 
see, she said, ““I wonder if our grandmothers had as 
much fun with their samplers as we have had with 
our cross-stitching this morning?” 
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Dog Poems for 
July 


NANCY 
HAVE a little dog 


Her name is Nancy, 
And when she walks 
She walks real fancy. 







“PUPPY LOVE” 


REMEMBER those glori- 

ous days when your 
little dog was the only real 
friend you had in the world? 


Every child loves a cute, under- 
Standing little puppy. Surprise 
them with an Alsatian Shepherd 
from Wilsona Kennels. All are 
perfect thoroughbreds, carefully 
trained. Write today for prices 
and descriptions. 


CLARA HAINES 
Age 10 Rockford, II. 





MIDGET 


Y doggie’s name is Midget 

She is the darlingest pup, 
She’s nothing but a baby yet 

And loves to tear things up. 







Every dog lover should read Mr. 
Wilson’s authoritative booklet. Con- 
tains va'uable general information 
and details on Breed ng, Training, 
and Care. Only twenty-five cents. 






RUTH L. BAY 
Cole Camp, Mo. 





Age 14 





(Please mention Child Life when writing) 
BEN H. WILSON, Owner 
WILSONA KENNELS 


Rushville Indiana 









GEP 


Y little dog Gep 
Is full of pep, 







, . 
OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS And when he’s running 
are a specialstrain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 
for the all-round purposes of watchdogs, automobile 
companions, children's playmates, hunters and retrievers. 
All dogs individually schooled and trained by our famous 
canine specialists and shipped on trial. Delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 
each. Thoroughbred puppies $25.00 to $35.00 each. 


Large Illustrated Catalog, Ten Cents 
OORANG KENNELS, Box 28, La Rue, Ohio 










He looks just cunning. 


NORENE JONES 
Age 9 Boston, Mass. 

















WATSON’S 


DOG 
BRUSHES 


Make your dog a present of abrush. It keeps dog 
Sanitary—Good Natured—Hair Smooth and Clean. 


PRICE LIST—Combinatior Boxes 














BOSTON TERRIER SPECIAL CHOW, COLLIE, LONG HAIR 
Two Brushes, styles No. 4, B-28-BT, and DOG SPECIAL 
No. 5, B-32-BT. Two Brushes, Styles C-21-CD and C-32-T. 


The fine wire brush for cleaning the dog; the The coarse brush is toclean out the under 
coarse wire to give him a satisfied and con- | coat; the fine brush to fluff up the outer coat. 







tented feeling. One Dollar per box. Two Dollars per box 
Pex Wibhagen Poneman intl Ta Senge Cees aan 
Dogs. Three Brushes, styles B-25-C, cae, | eS eee 
C-32-T. Two Dollars per box. Style No. 2, medium coarse wire. 
WASCO Specia! Combination Box Style No. 3, coarse wire. 
Three Brushes, one each style, B-25-C, Style No. 4 and 5, Boston Terrier Special. 
B-22-C, and C-32-T. A good combination for Style No. 6, for fluffing up the coat. 
Cats, Furs, etc. Two Dollars per box. Three Dollars per box 


All above Parcel Post Prepaid east Mississippi River. Add twenty-three cents west Mississippi River. 
Mention Child Life when ordering—if brushes are not satisfactory, money refunded and return postage sent. 


L. S. WATSON MFG. CO. © . Leicester, Mass. 
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The Children’s Pet 


Snow-white Esquimo Pup- 
es just like the one shown 
ere make ideal pets for boys 
and girls. ; 
5c for a 20 page catalogue 
about these popular dogs. 


BROCKWAY’S KENNELS 
Baldwin, Kansas 












Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
and Scottish Terriers 


Pups for Sale, $20 and up 


Of the NORTH KENNELS ; 
Desplaines, Il. Route 2 


N ORTH SHOR 

Animal Hospital 

Complete staff for poate J in the treatment 
of pet animals 


Phone University 363 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Choose Your Child’s Dog Friend 
as Carefully as You Would His 
Human Companions 


Sacrifice Sale of Beautiful Puppies and Dogs, 
Bred from the Best Bloodlines in America. 


$1200.00 
Jo Be Given 4way 


Win cash prize by writing us a letter about the 
Tesults of the regular use of prepared dog foods. 
Letter more valuable if accompanied by good 
photograph. 


$100 in Prizes Each Month 


Miller’s A-1 Products Sold by Dealers 
Everywhere 


Famous Battle Creek Health Foods for dogs, are 
used by champions everywhere. Biscuit, Kibbled 
Biscuit, Puppy Meal, Ration, and Canin-Ol (Wash.) 

Ask = dealer for particulars. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE, 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
Dept. 441 Battle Creek, Mich. 


HOSPITAL 485 tats 
AND CATS 
We meet trains any time to receive 
dogs from out of town. Wire arrival. 
Complete staff. Day and night attendance. 


FOURTH AVENUE VETERINARY HOSPITAL 
3411 Fourth Ave. Phones Glendale 3128-3129 
Detroit, Mich. 


GREAT DANES 


of unusual size and intelligence. Plenty of 
pups on hand. Immediate delivery assured. 
Enclose fifteen cents for catalog. 


COLLINS KENNELS 
Box X - - Reedsburg, Wisconsin 


























































‘‘Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 






\ “Character plus Appearance.” 
You can pay more but you can’? 

J get a better dog. 
UN BEAM FARM 
4 TRONG HEART KENNELS 


East Pike, New Brunswick, N.J. 
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RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUNDS 
The Ly na of the 
“Bed MY PUPPY DOG 5 Os Pe cournceone, 


Gentle — ‘courageous. 


s 4 The ideal companion for 
imported 7 ‘your child. 


} strains. Pup- ‘i 
site seuty for HAVE a little puppy dog kee 


shipment. Ca- ’ EEE — 
talons’ Tex He’s very sweet and dear, — ST. BERNARDS 
Cents. He never bites the children C. pups from 


Registered A. K. 
Prices reasonable ee bess —- ae 
And never sheds a tear. , develop into large, beautiful, 
ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS intelligent animals, famed as 
Dept. Al companions and watch dogs. 


: RIVEREDGE KENNELS 
He loves me very dearly C. F. MeDONALD, Owner 


Champion Pythagoras Highland Park [Illinois 
IRISH TERRIERS And plays with me each day, 


Protect Home and Family. Finest Pal If someone comes to harm me PONTCHARTRAIN 
and Playfellow for kiddies. Real guard. DABERMANNS 
Kiddies are SAFE with Paddy near. Most . 

qclest heenal ie Aemsien, Vlad euae He protects in every way. The Ideal House Dog 
for sale. Illustrated folder on request. Natural guard—yet not vicious 


RED TOP KENNELS, C.L. Literature on Request 


TEAGUE, TEXAS . : 2 
I hope you have a doggie canes meems ee ct 


. Bete ate Mich. 
FOR YOUR DOGS and PUPS That loves you as mine - 


loves me, 


t your Pet Sb Largest Kennel o 
y Sporting G Perfection $ zou Pet e' bop. gest Ke el of 
pecial introduc: 


“1 ee. a8 oe or ciory Otter of .28 For when my doggie wags his 


Bubslt ees Latest . >\ ie ENGLISH BULL 
pos ERFECTION FOODS CO. tal TERRIERS 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH, He makes me laugh with e in Middle West 


D.C. Davis, Prop. - - Cimarron, Kan. 











Pedigreed: PuppiesatHalf Price glee 
ces. wolf grey or black and cream, . All our dogs have 
Collies, old and white, 2 mos.. gone to winners in 
Ae san Wiliitcunds, Sinan. note ELIZABETH JOHNSTON one or more shows. Some of finest 


— ‘ie i is blood lines in America and Canada. 
Order from this ad., limited ge orfolk, Virginia 
sul se NEDLA KENNELS 
his is our monthly sale. 
Mannheim Road and Lake Street 
APLEWOOD KENNEL oer 
woe ‘s moo _—., Melrose Park, Illinois 





PEKINGESE Quen 020! pee for descriptions ana Newfoundland Peppies, and 


pictures from the largest and best 


This Is Me appointed kennels in the world. Wire Haired Fox Terriors 
I may belittle and soft and plump, $25 up $50.00 each 


But my heart is big and true. , ‘ 
My —— says now I'm quite big MRS. ———_ Further information on request 
enou 
To leave my dear mother—for you. Great Neck, Long Island 641 annie Eas N. 3 
? , - J. 











The CHILD LIFE Dog Department {| Des Department 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
F YOU should like to have near your home for your » aildieailiias 

a friendly dog we will be convenience. Tell your adverticese to weite me. 
glad to answer any questions The Dog Department of I prefer a (grown dog) [1] 
about them. Wewill tellyou CHILD LIFE has helped ( puppy ) 9 
what dogs make the bestcom- many of its little readers in the 
panions, about how much they selection of these lovable pets 
cost, and, if you like, we will and is able to give you good, 
recommend the best kennels reliable advice about them. 


children in our home. 


Just write to 


CHILD LIFE DOG DEPARTMENT 
536 South Clark Street - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























village, in far-off Switzerland, where he 

lived, came to call him the performing bear. Carl, 
like his father Hans, his grandfather and great- 
grandfather before him, wished to become a 
woodcarver and worked diligently every day 
carving the little wooden bears he and his father 
sold to the tourists who stopped at their little 
house to have their horses cared for. His first 
carving was of his own = bear, with a jagged ear 
just like Grimsel’s. en automobiles began 
to replace carriages and prancing horses, Hans 
fo his living gone—the machines passed by 
too quickly for the tourists even to see his sign. 
It was decided that, since Carl was now fourteen, 
he should go to his uncle’s garage in Lucerne and 
learn how to repair the new cars. Carl was dis- 
appointed at the thought of giving up his wood- 
carving and, the night before he left, he was even 
more saddened by the sudden disappearance of 
Grimsel. A friend of his had seen a red-bearded 
man watching the bear queerly when it was per- 
forming at the Kermis, but beyond that Carl 
could learn nothing. 























































































































PART II 


P NHE next morning, without a word, he put on 
the coarse coveralls his uncle handed him, 
and although they were reeking with grease 

and oil, he made no sign. But the smell of the gas- 

oline in the garage sickened him and his hands 
trembled a little at sight of the tools he was ex- 
pected to use. 

Still it all went better than Leon had feared, 
for the boy was both quick and skillful, and 
it was not long before he learned, as well as 
any, to adjust the tires, crawl on his back under 
the machines, go over every part of the 
engine, and use the big clippers and 
monkey wrenches, when necessary. 

“‘He’d do well enough,” His uncle 
Leon told Minna, “for he’s a careful 
driver, and there’s none of the boys 
more trustworthy to send to bring 
in a broken-down car. If only his 
heart were in his work! But he’s al- 
ways thinking of the time when he 
can go home, and I miss my 
guess if he wouldn’t rather be at 
his precious carving than drive 
the finest car in Lucerne!” 

So it was. Continually the 
boy’s thoughts were in his little 
home, and there was scarcely an 
evening but what he would take 
out his delicate knives, handle 
them longingly, only with a 
sigh to put them away again. 

Then, too, he still grieved for 
Grimsel, and many a night 
dreamed he had returned in the 
shape of a big red automobile. 
The only time when he was 
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GRIMSEL—THE PERFORMING BEAR 





WHAT ep IN By LUCY M. BLANCHARD _ really happy was on his after- 
| Carl found Grimsel when he was Auta iChca, The Sirf Homing Pigeon.” noon off. ‘Then, as he roamed 
just a tiny baby cub and taught him so New World,” ‘Joan's California Summer the mountains, his heart was 
many tricks that the good people of the “Bede, The Story of a Canny Dog,” etc. 


attune again and, as of yore, 
he would yodel joyfully. 

He found, too, that there were many 
things of interest in Lucerne. For in- 
stance, there was Tellsplatte or Tell’s 
Chapel, looking just as it did on the 
tiled stove. For the life of him, he 
couldn’t help thrilling at the thought of 
thebrave bowmanand, sometimes, would 
clench his fist and look around as if he 
almost expected to see the harsh old 
tyrant, Gessler, and the boy with the 
apple on his head. 

Often he made his way to the Garden 
where there were many strange potholes 
hollowed out in prehistoric times by the 
trickling of water from an ancient glacier. 

But when all was said and done, 
there was nothing which so fascinated 
him as the great Lion which the artist Thorwaldsen 
had carved out of the solid mountain side as a mem- 
orial of the brave Swiss guard that had allowed 
themselves to be mowed down to a man, rather 
than desert their post. 

One afternoon, as he sat there, his meditations 
were disturbed by a great outcry in the ad- 
joining amusement park. He cared little for 
the shows that seemed to delight the throngs of 
pleasure seekers, but plainly, to-day there 
seemed to be some unusual attraction, and he 
Se couldn’t help wondering what it might be. 
5 Suddenly he gave astart as, amid 
the peals of laughter, the words fell 
on his ears. 

“The bear! The performing bear! 
Have him go through his stunts 
again! That’s it, make him dance! 
Have him dance again!” 

In an instant he was alert, and 
walking rapidly towards the park, 
where he elbowed his way 
through the excited crowd to 
the low picket fence that ex- 
tended around an enclosure, 
where a _ rough-looking man 
was showing off a dejected- 
looking bear. The miserable 
creature was fastened by a 
long chain to a pole which he 
climbed at command and other- 
wise performed at the keeper’s 
orders. 

As the boy watched, he was 
amazed to find that the tricks 
were identical with the ones 
he had taught his cub, al- 
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though performed so spiritlessly that they scarcely 
seemed the same. While Grimsel had needed no 
urging, this poor bear had to be goaded repeatedly 
before he even would stand on his hind legs and 
make an attempt to dance. 

At last, the creature snarled rebelliously and 
showed his teeth in such a menacing way that the 
keeper beat him angrily. As Carl leaned forward, 
indignant that the authorities would allow such 
inhuman treatment, the crowd burst into loud ap- 
plause and some one from the rear called, “Hey, 
old Red Beard; give him another!’’ 

Red Beard! At the term, the boy’s heart gave 
a sudden leap. He had been so intent on watching 
the bear that he had not noticed that the man’s 


wae 
(iA 


beard was red. His pulse quickened as he recalled 
that one of the neighbors had told him that a man 
with a red beard had been watching furtively at the 
Kermis. Could it be? 

But now the bear was being made to march with 
a musket over his shoulder, as far as his chain per- 
mitted, and, as he neared the fence, Carl saw (and 
at this his heart nearly stopped beating) that the 
right ear was ragged. At once, the conviction 
flashed to his mind that, impossible as it still seemed, 
this gaunt, half-starved, cowed beast was—his bear! 

He wanted to cry out, he wanted to call, ““Grim- 
sel!” But he restrained himself, for well he knew 
in that shouting, boisterous, crowd there would be 
no one who would believe him. 

And now the bear, having marched slowly back, 
had sunk down, exhausted at the foot of the pole; 
the keeper announced there would not be another 
performance until seven-thirty. At once the throng 
dispersed, and Carl made his way homeward, deep 
in thought. 

He was sure of but one thing. He must, in some 
way, get his bear out of the clutches of that dreadful 
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man. But how? There was fighting blood in his 
veins and it was roused! 

At supper, he gulped down his food without utter- 
ing a word. Since Leon’s rebuke that first night, 
he had never mentioned his pet, and was convinced 
he could expect no help from that direction. What- 
ever he did, he must do alone. 

Minna gave him a curious glance. 
What a queer lad he was, to be sure! 
She wondered if he could be well. His 
eyes looked unnaturally bright, and 
red spots burned in his cheeks. But 
when she spoke to him, he replied 
briefly that he was all right and, soon 
afterwards, left the table. 

Although his mind was not yet clear 


as to how he might accomplish his purpose, of this 
much he was sure: he must have cutters to free 
the prisoner from his chain, and a rope to hold him, 
if necessary. Having secured these, at a garage, 
he decided to go at once to the amusement park, but 
a sudden thought made him stop at his uncle’s 
house. He should have something to serve as a 
bait to the bear. 

Going into the kitchen he found that Minna was - 
gossiping over the fence with a neighbor and the 
table not yet cleared. So it was an easy matter to 
help himself to a chunk of rye bread and a jar of 
honey without being obliged to make any embar- 
rassing explanations. Putting these into a paper 
bag, he hastened on his way toward the enclosure 
where the boisterous crowd already was gathering, 
and the red-bearded keeper was shouting at the top 
of his voice: “See the wonderful performing bear! 
This way to the bear!’ 

His heart was hot within him and it was only by 
exercising the greatest self-control that he refrained 
from making his presence known, but concealed 
himself amid the shrubbery to await his opportunity. 
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It must have been after midnight before the crowd 
finally dispersed and all was quiet. Then, stealth- 
ily, he ventured from his hiding place and, looking 
cautiously around to make sure no one was watching, 
he stole to the fence. 

The keeper had thrown himself down and was 
already sound asleep, while the well-nigh exhausted 
animal was stretched out at the foot of the pole. 
Assuring himself again that no one was in sight, 


Carl leaned over the pickets and softly called, 


““Grimsel! Grimsel!”’ 

The bear stirred uneasily, but made no other sign 
of having heard. Then, breaking off a bit of the 
bread, and soaking it with honey, the boy took his 
chance and quickly aimed it straight at the crea- 
ture’s nose. 

At once the beast awoke, sniffed the air, opened 
his huge jaws and, greedily devouring the bread in 
one gulp, licked his chops with gusto, and looked 
around for more. 

“Grimsel!”” the boy repeated in a louder whisper 
and the bear, lured on by his desire for more sweets, 
shambled clumsily as close to the fence as his chain 
would allow, and began nosing about, sniffing the 
honey. 

Quick! There was not a minute to lose! Climb- 
ing, by means of an old tree root, to the very top of 
the fence, Carl leaned over as far as he dared and 
when Bruin stretched his head in that direction, 
presto, the chain was cut 
and the prisoner was free! 

Another second, he was 
clawing with his paws at the 
pickets in an effort to climb 
the fence. With a little help 
from Carl, he was soon on 
the other side, and 
the boy was smooth- 
ing the rough brown 
coat and looking into 
the small watery 
eyes. 

‘*Grimsel!’’ he 
said tenderly, 
giving him 
one taste 
after an- 
other of the 
bread and 
honey. 
‘*Grimsel! 
I’ve got you 
back and, be 
sure, I'll see 
that old Red 
Beard never 


again gets a +s, 

chance at a 

you!” <= 
And if 


there had 
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still lingered the slightest doubt in the lad’s mind 
as to the identity of the creature, it would have 
been dispelled, when the bear gratefully licked him 
full in the face with his long red tongue, just as the 
little cub had done years before. 

But there was no time to lose. As an extra pre- 
caution, Carl fastened the rope to the leather collar, 
and the two started down the street together. 
Then for the first time, it occurred to the 
boy to wonder what he should do with the 
great creature now that he had him safely in his 
possession. He dared not take him to his uncle’s 
house, and he doubted if he would be allowed 
to keep him at the garage. In his absorption 
over the perplexing problem, he did not notice 
a solitary figure approaching and started at the 
sudden greeting. 

“Hullo, there! What are you doing, my lad, at 
this time of night?” 

Carl trembled and his hold on the rope tightened. 
But his fear proved groundless, for a second glance 
assured him that it was only a wandering minstrel, 
with his fiddle on his back, returning from the hall 
where he had been playing. 

Moreover, to his relief, as the man drew nearer, 
the boy recognized him as the very one who fre- 
quently tramped his way up the mountains to his 
village. 

As for the minstrel, he was delighted when he 
saw it was none other than Carl Preuss, and cried 
excitedly, “Is it really you, and with your bear? 
Where did you find him? 
I saw him last at the Ker- 
mis, and afterwards, it 
came to my ears that he 
had disappeared.” 

“So he had!’’ was the 
reply, and 
thereupon 
he was out 
with his 
story, which 
so pleased 
the old min- 
strel that he 
declared he 
was ‘like to 
die,’ he was 
~ so tickled. 

“But now 

I’ve got 

him,’’ Carl 

went on, 
confiding his 

dilemma, “I 

don’t know 

how I can 
keep him in 

Lucerne.” 

Greatly 
to his de- 
(Cont'd on page 426) 
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Good Citizens’ League 
Responsibility. 
I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 


make it better. 
: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


Patriotism 


“Wouldn’t it have been wonderful 
to have been alive July fourth, 1776?” 
said Elizabeth. 

“Yes, specially if we could have 
lived in Philadelphia,’ Bill added. 
“Gee, I bet there was some celebra- 
tion when the old liberty bell rang 
out the news that the Declaration of 
Independence had been signed. It 
would have been great to have been 
there.” 

“Yes, it would have been just like 
attending the christening of 
a princess,” said Miriam. 

The others laughed. 
Miriam was always reading 
fairy tales, and though 
there was no member of 
the Brocton Good Citizens’ 
League more practical 
and harder-working than 
she was, it seemed some- 
times that she gave a fairy 
tale interpretation to 
every single thing—even 
patriotism. 

“You needn’t laugh,”’ 
she said sturdily. “A prin- 
cess among nations was 
born that day, and it would 
have been splendid to have 
been there and made wishes for her 
future—that she grow very powerful 
and that she expand westward and 
that she be the friend of all the 
people in the world.” 

Miss Bradley, the league’s coun- 
selor, smiled at her enthusiasm—a 
friendly, approving sort of smile. 
“You're wishing for a great deal to- 
day,” she said, ‘but not a bit too 
much. Let’s see—this is the nation’s 
1soth birthday, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, the sesquicentennial,” said 
David, hesitating a little over the 


long word. “All our letters lately 
have a different stamp on them—a 
big one with the picture of the 
Liberty Bell.” 

Miss Bradley nodded. ‘‘The 
fairies made their good wishes for a 
princess at the time of her christ- 
ening,” she went on, “‘but we human 
beings send our friends best wishes 
on every birthday. Why couldn’t 
we make good wishes for our nation 
on its rsoth anniversary?” 

The boys were a little doubtful. 


THE AMERICAN CREED 


BELIEVE in the United States of America as a 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, whose just powers are derived from the consent 
of the governed; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign 
nation of many sovereign states; a perfect union, one 
and inseparable, established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 
I, therefore, believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it, to support its constitution, to obey its laws, 
to respect its flag and to defend it against all enemies. 


“The country already is so great that 
I don’t see what else we can wish for 
it,” said Bill. “Besides, what good 
would it do? We're just children.” 

“But if our nation is to progress 
we must keep on wishing greater 
things for her,’’ Miss Bradley ex- 
plained, ‘and we must see that the 
wishes we make come true. You 
boys and girls will be running things 
before so very long, you know, and 
that’s why you’re trying so hard to 
learn to be good citizens—so that 
you will do the right thing when that 
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time comes. The country is only 
what the individual people make it, 
and if its citizens are brave and un- 
selfish and kind and honorable, the 
nation will be, too.” 

“I wish all those things for the 
United States—I mean, I wish that 
it will continue to stand for all those 
things,” said Elizabeth. ‘And I'll 
try to be everything that. I wish for 
my country to be.” 

And that’s what it really means to 
be a patriot, the members of the 

Brocton Good Citizens’ 
League decided. 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a 
reader of Cuitp Lire may 
become a member of the 
league and, upon applica- 
tion, giving his name, age 
and address, will receive a 
membership pin. We shall 
be glad to help you start 
a branch league among your 
friends or among the pupils 
in your room at school and 
shall mail you a handbook 
and pins for the boys and 
girls whose names, ages, 
and addresses you send us. 

Address all inquiries to Frances 
Cavanah, manager, Cu1Lp Lire Good 
Citizens’ League, 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Suggestions for Group 
Activities 


Make scrapbooks for a soldiers’ 
hospital. 

March or have a Good Citizens’ 
League float in an Independence 
Day parade. 
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A Good Citizen—Patriotism 


1. I read or listened to the story of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
2. I told this story to a new American. 
3. I learned the names of several signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 
4. I read the Constitution of the United States (or part of it) 
to a group of children. 
5. I saluted the flag each day. 
6. I learned the rules for caring for the flag. 
7. I read the story of the origin of the flag. 
8. I copied and signed the American creed. 
g. I memorized a patriotic song or poem I did not already 
know. 
10. I helped with an Independence Day celebration. 
11. I put out a flag on Independence Day. 
12. I celebrated the Fourth in a safe and sane way. 
13. I read about John Quincy Adams, whose birthday comes in 
July. 
14. I read about John Paul Jones, another July hero. 
15. I learned something about the flags the colonies used before 
our present flag was adopted. 
16. I learned to recognize the special flags used by the Army and 
Navy. 
17. I learned to recognize the flags of several nations besides 
my own. 
18. I was honest in games with my playmates. 
19. I kept my promises. 
20. I told the truth in all things. 
21. I was obedient. 
22. I was brave about disappointments. 
23. I was brave in the dark. 
24. I learned about the French Independence day, July 14, 
which commemorates the fall of the Bastille. 
25. I memorized the preamble to the Constitution. 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day a good citizenship 
deed is recorded. The monthly Honor Roll lists the names of 
those who earn twenty-five or more points, and there is a prize 
for members who earn 250 points during twelve consecutive 
months. Other good deeds may be substituted for those sug- 
gested above, and the best original activities are published and 
awarded extra points. Write your name, age and address at 
the top of a blank sheet of paper, then each day you can record 
the date and your deed or deeds for that day. Send your July 
list of good deeds in time to reach us by August 5th, if you want 
to see your names on the Honor Roll. 


Honor Roll for April 


The following members earned twenty-five or more honor 
points during April. 
Kathryn Autrey 


Lewis Barnes 
Helen Basford 


Velma Hambel 
Betty Hill 
Elwood Hopper 


Marion Pankow 
Helen Parks 
Susie Payne 





Mary Bately 
Lurane Baun 
George Bell 
Carl Bigler 
Robert Blood 
Alice Bodal 
Edmund Brach 
Elaine Brown 
Richard Burnham 
William Busby 
Louise Bynne 
Willard Casto 
Wilma Chalfant 
George Childress 
Jewel Corbin 
Aleena Couitt 
Earle Cowan 
Elroy Crandall 
Charles Crispin 
Harry Crossey 
Thomas Crossey 
Alphonse D’Amico 
Nellie Dangler 
Mary Dillion 

oe Dixon 

etty Dosch 
Sophie Dunec 
Gwendolyn Dunham 
Willis Eckert 
Florence Faharo 
Virginia Feslers 
Sarah Fowkes 
Helen Frampton 
Phoebe Frye 
Geraldine Giddings 
Marian Gifford 
Lucile Goldwood 
Patsy Graziano 

ohn E Grimes 

lila Grinder 
Garner Heasley 


Clara Hosack 
Thomas Hosack 
Ruby Holtdorf 
Ruth Holtdorf 
Charles Howland 
Lucile Hulings 
Emily Humphrey 

ames Huston 

ale Ihlenfeldt 
Stanley Ihlenfeldt _ 
Raymond Jackowski 
Alfred Juliano 
Sammy Juliano 
Dorothy Kanis 
Gerald Keefer 
Wayne Kennimuth 
Lennie King 
Mary Kleczek 
Anthonly Klepek 
Stella Klepek 
Lucille Kramer 
Elsie Kuss 
Raymond Lackowski 
Corenne Lake 
Raymond Leiva 
Betty Macy 
Viola Mazza 
Christopher Mello 
Frank Mello 
Ruby Memler 
Ruth Miller 
Marjorie Murdoch 
Fern McDougall 
Christine McIntosh 
Ruth Neilson 
Ruth Nett 
Gwendolyn Newell 
Glenn Pacey 
Verne Pacey 
Alvin Pagel 
Kathleen Pangle 


Jeanette Peletier 
Alice Peters 
Helen Phillips 
Alva Pilloid | 
—_ Pingitore 
ernice Pyle 
Walter Reach 
Florence Redman 
Leroy Rennington 
Dermid Rifenburg 
Howard Robbins 
Rosa Roche 
Michael Romano 
mard Rosenbaum 
Hiram Runnells 
_ Schenning 
ary Shantano 
Valeria Sokatouska 
Mary Souza 
Rosie Souza 
Leo Stankiewicz 
Ernestine Steffen 
Dorothy Stonequist 
Robert Stonequist 
— Stromquist 
oy Swanson 
Ruth Taylor 
Leroy Thayer 
Virginia Thayer 
Ethel Van Valkenburg 
Ruby Walker 
Irene Watkins 


Catherine Wilhelm 
Annabel Wilson 
Elizabeth Wilson 
Mary Wilson 
Vane Young _ 
Katherine Zeis 
Earl Zeller 
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GRIMSEL—THE PERFORMING 
BEAR 


(Continued from page 424) 


light, his unexpected companion was ready with a 
solution of the difficulty. “Easiest thing in the 
world! Let me take care of him for you. I’ll tie 
him just outside my little shack in the outskirts of 
the town, and as it won’t be long before I’ll again be 
going up the mountains, Ill take him along to your 
folks.”” As Carl breathed more freely, and tried to 
express his gratitude, he concluded, “Don’t say a 
word! I’m glad to do it for such a lad as you!” 

In fact, everything might have worked out beauti- 
fully, if, at that moment, old Red Beard had not 
suddenly wakened, and, discovering that the bear 
was missing, raised a cry on the quiet air. 

“Help! Help!’ he cried, and, although the three 
friends were now some distance away from the 
amusement park, the cry was taken up by others 
and the streets were at once astir with people running 
from every direction. 

There were men, who, in their haste, forgot to take 
off their night caps, women, in negligees of every 
description, children half awake, rubbing their eyes, 
and whimpering babies in their mothers’ arms. 
Then, the inevitable happened. A policeman, who 
had been asleep on his beat, was roused suddenly 
and appeared, waving his big stick. 

Accosting the bewildered boy, he cried, “‘And so, 
my fine fellow, you took the bear! High time we 
were getting on to such as you!” 

With that, he popped handcuffs onto the unhappy 
Carl, and at once took him, the bear and the wander- 
ing minstrel into custody, while the frantic keeper 
continued to cry, “Help! Help! He’s taken my bear, 
and taken away my livelihood!” until another police- 
man, coming up to see what was going on, arrested 
him, too, on the ground of disturbing the peace. 

In fact, there never before had been such a hulla- 
baloo, and it seemed as if Leon and Minna were the 
only ones who did not hear it, but slumbered peace- 
fully through all the commotion. 

In the morning, when the news was brought them 
by a neighbor, Leon was angry enough and declared, 
“Ah! the foolish lad! He’s clean daffy over that 
bear of his that he says was taken. And now to 
have gotten himself into jail—did anyone ever hear 
the like of that?” 

But Minna wept, for Carl had crept into her heart 
in spite of his moony ways, and she couldn’t help 
feeling responsible for him, the first time away from 
home. Wringing her hands, she lamented, over 
and over, “It’s a pretty howdy-do! Ahme! Ah me! 
Whatever is going to happen?” 


(The conclusion of “‘Grimsel, the Performing Bear’ will appear in 
the August issue of CHILD LIFE.) 
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MIRIAM LOUISE MICHAEL 


AST summer in the country 
I found the highest hill; 
It seemed to really touch the sky 
And then go higher still. 


I took a great big cherry bough 
To help me on my way, 

And started for the very top 
Of that high hill that day. 


The sand slid down around me; 

I hung on like a snail, 

And climbed and climbed like anything 
Until the top I scaled. 


—A< 


DIN NDI OROR 
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The sand I dropped out of my hands 
Blew north and south and west; 

I couldn't reach the sky, but then 

I reached a peewee's nest. 


And after I had watched the sea, 
And thrown stones in the glen, 

I somersaulted down the hill 
And started up again. 
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By Auice WV. NorRTON 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
THE ZOO 


Number XXXI 
By RUTH BRADFORD 


ID you ever wonder why the 
wood called bird’s-eye maple 
looked just that way? Well, they 
do say I’m responsible for it. So 
when you hear people blaming me 
for pecking holes all the way round 
tree trunks and injuring trees, re- 
member I have some good points! 
Have you ever noticed my honey 
pots on apple trees or basswood or 
maples? You see, I like trees that 
have sweet sap in them, and so 
with my bill, I dig into the wood, 
drink the sap and eat some of the 
nice soft wood under the bark. 
Then I leave my cups and go flying. 
When I come back the sap has 
oozed out and lots of little buzzy 
insects are swarming around them 
or are caught in the drippings. So 
there’s my dinner all waiting for me! 
My special name is SPHYRAPI- 
CUS VARIUS, but you find out 
my everyday name. I’ll give you 
a few more hints. I’m a North 
American bird nesting in the 
United States and Canada and fly- 
ing south in the winter—sometimes 
as far as Central America. Like 
many others of my family, I have 
strong feet and sharp serviceable 
toes for climbing up tree trunks, 
good stiff tail-feathers that form a 
support to rest on while I’m feed- 
ing, a long straight, strong bill to 
drill into the bark with, and a long 
tongue, which is different from my 
cousins’ tongues, because it has a 
little brush on the end of it, that 
helps me wipe up the sap that I 
always want for dessert. 

Perhaps by this time you've 
guessed who Iam. Perhaps you’ve 
seen one of our nests made in holes 
in trees and lined at the bottom 
with fine chips, a soft nest for the 
five or seven babies that hatch from 
our pure white eggs. Perhaps you’ ve 
admired our gay colors and the 
skillful way we snap bugs from the 
air. And though you may think 


<j Our voices are rather harsh, I’m 
BS) sure you’ve enjoyed hearing us ser- 
4; }} enade our sweethearts by drumming 
4) } very fast with our bills on a dead 
3 2 tree trunk. And our honey pots 
\B are interesting, aren’t they? 
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address with the page you color. 


The two best pages and answers by a girl win a prize, 
and so do the two best pages and answers by a boy. 


The names of the boys and girls who do the next 
best pages and answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 


and age and 


tell my name and color me in my really truly 
colors. Mail me so I'll reach Ruth Bradford, 


CHILD LIFE, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl., 


Dear Children: Read about me on page 428, then 
before July 12. Be sure to send your name 
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THE GREAT SONGS OF OUR 
HOMELAND 


(Continued from page 405) 


tune has been used by the Germans, Austrians, 
Swiss and other nations. Nevertheless, the English- 
man, Henry Carey, wrote it, and our own Samuel 
F. Smith of Boston wrote the words we love to sing 
to it. (Your grandma may remember another song 
that Carey wrote, called “Sally in Our Alley.’’) 


I must omit the stories of many of our best folk . 


songs, such as “Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory,” 
and that song that has gone into every home in the 
civilized world—‘“‘Way Down Upon de Suawannee 
Ribber,”’ for I want to ask you a question. 

What song written since many of you children 
were born is worthy to be classed with our great 
national songs of the past? I hope you already have 
thought of it. It is none other than “The Home 
Road,”’ the words and music of which are by the 
most American of American composers, John Alden 
Carpenter. Have you ever felt a funny lump rise 
in your throat when you were away from home and 
some one sang a simple song about Mother and 
home? I have, and I cannot sing a verse of ““The 
Home Road” clear through without my heart com- 
ing up in my mouth, and my voice getting very 
shaky, for the words and music are America—through 
and through. They appeal to every one who loves 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Now comes the surprise. Last week I wrote to 
Mr. Carpenter asking him to tell the children of 
America when, where, and why he wrote the words 
and music of this beloved song of eighteen beautiful 
measures. Here is his courteous answer. It is 
the first time that the writing of “The Home Road” 
has been explained in print. 


Chicago, April 20, 1926 


My DEAR Mr. EAMES: 


I have your note of April 18th, asking me 
to tell , you something about “The Home 
Road.” 

The words and the music of this song 
were written one hot summer’s night in 
1917. I suppose it is often true that big 
things are brought home to us in unex- 
pected ways. Congress had declared war 
on Germany early in the spring and the 
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first intensity of excitement and patriotism 
had given way to a businesslike and de- 
termined acceptance of new responsibility. 
The first draft army was being raised and 
our minds were full of many new and colos- 
sal developments which we could not 
completely absorb. 

In such circumstances, I think it often 
happens that some small occurrence sheds 
a clear light of its own and becomes for us 
a symbol of real significance. On the 
summer evening that I speak of, I heard 
through the open windows of my work- 
room the crescendo of an approaching band. 
I was amused at first, because it was ob- 
viously a strange little band with no claim 
to musical distinction. The tune was full 
of the unexpected sour notes that we all 
like to laugh at. I listened at my window 
and in due time the band appeared. The 
band had seven players, all very young, 
and after the band marched twenty-odd 
assorted young Americans, deriving from 
every part of the world, all differently 
dressed and carrying different shapes and 
sizes of suitcases. 

I did not need to be told what they repre- 
sented or where they were going, but I re- 
member that as they disappeared in the 
distance the music no longer sounded 
funny. 

That, if any one is interested in knowing, 
_ the starting point of “The Home 

oa 


With best wishes, I am 
Always sincerely yours, 
(Signed) JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 


I can hear you say, “We sing ‘The Home Road’ 
in school. Mother, I’m going to take this to my 
teacher sometime and have her read it tous.” That 
is quite the right thing to do. Wouldn’t it be nice 
to write Mr. Carpenter a short note of thanks for 
giving us such a beautiful song about the land we 
love above all other lands? 

Children, America is a rich country, but in nothing 
is she richer than in her national songs. This 
printed talk to you has dealt with only a selected 
few. Sometime I am going to tell you about the 
music of our Indians, and the songs of slavery days, 
and the “lonesome tunes” of the Kentucky moun- 
tain dwellers, but this is too exciting a day to listen 
to a long story. It’s the Fourth of July! Let’s 
go out and have some fun! 


IN JULY 


ELEANOR HAMMOND 


ROCKET flashed across the sky, 
‘“‘There’s not a star as bright as I!” 
He boasted as he sizzled by. 


Orion winked at the Great Bear, 
The Pleiades giggled softly there, 
Sirius barked, ‘““You think we care?”’ 


The Rocket shot his sparks about— 
And then he fizzled—and went out! 
The Stars were too polite to shout, 


But Mother Moon said, ‘‘See, my dears! 
Such pride ends in a fall and tears— 
Better just shine a million years!”’ 
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e “Our Workshop ™ 


By A. NEELY HALL 


Author of ‘ ‘The Boy Craftsman,” 


“‘Home-Made Toys for Girls and Boys,” 


“‘Home-Made Games and Game Equipment,” etc. 


A MODEL YACHT 


that is, if carved out of a solid block of wood, 
curved from bow to stern and from deck to 
keel, then hollowed out. When you are older, and 
own a good tool outfit, and have had experience in 
woodworking, you will want to build a model yacht 
with a carved hull. For your first model, though, 
you had better make a simple hull like that shown in 
Fig. 1 in the diagrams. It is curved only one way, 
from bow to stern. It is made of two blocks of wood, 
one 34-inch thick (Fig. 3) and one 34-inch thick, the 
thickness of a box board (Fig. 4). The blocks are of 
equal width and length. Figure 2 is a top view, or 
plan, of the deck block, with dimensions given in 
inches, for which the marks of the deck are used. 
The sides of the hull must be alike, of course, and 
the way to get them so is to draw a center-line 
through the bow and stern, mark off the dimensions 


te hull of a yacht is the hardest part to make, 


to one side of it, and draw the curve. Then make a 
tracing of this half, turn the tracing over, and 
transfer it to the other side of the center-line. The 
deck block has a cockpit opening (Fig. 4). This is 
located in Fig. 1. 

The curves and deck opening are easily cut with a 
coping-saw or keyhole saw. You should own one 
or the other, since it will be used in many of our 
workshop problems. In sawing, cut close to, not on 
the lines. A wood rasp, a coarse file made for wood- 
working, is handiest for finishing the edges to the 
lines. Sandpaper will smooth the edges. It will be 
easiest to finish the edges alike, if you file and 
sandpaper them after joining the blocks. Nail with 
l-inch brads, placing a row inside the outer edge, 
another around the deck opening, also brads be- 
tween the rows. 

Trim the edges of the cockpit opening with a 
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THE “MOCCASIN” 


A Keds model with the 
popularvulcanizedcrepe 
rubber sole. Attractive, 
snug-fitting, comfort- 
able—and built for hard 
wear. 
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Shoes that give you the 
flexible feet of these 
monkey men 


HE cocoanut pickers of the Philippine 
Islands run up the trunks of the trees 
like monkeys. 


Their feet are as flexible as hands. Con- 
stantly exercising the muscles of their feet 
has made them grow strong and agile. 


When you wear Keds you allow the muscles 
of your feet to exercise and grow naturally. You 
will find that well-developed foot muscles will 
make you much better in all games and sports. 

Keds soles are tough, springy—full of life and full 
of wear. Keds are snugger-fitting than any other 
canvas rubber-soled shoes. And their special Feltex 
innersoles keep the feet cool and comfortable. 


Keds come in all popular styles and at prices from 
$1.25 to $4.50. Be sure you get the real Keds. Look 
for the name Keds on the shoe. 


Our 1926 Keds Hand-book of Sports gives rules 
for games and sports, vacation and camping sug- 
Sestions, and lots of other interesting informa- 
tion. Sent free if you address Dept. K-79, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


They are not Keds unless the 
name Keds is on the shoe 
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strip of tin, to form a ‘‘coaming”’ with a projection 
of % inch above the deck. 

Make the keel of the dimensions given in Fig. 5. 
The thickness of this block is 34-inch, but the 
side and bottom edges are filed or planed off to an 
edge about ¥%-inch thick. Fasten the keel to the 
center of the hull, 3 inches from the stern, with 
nails driven through the hull into its top edge. 
Draw a center-line on the hull to guide you in 
centering the keel. 

Figure 6 shows the rudder and tiller. The rudder 
is a small piece of tin, cut from a tin can, 1% inches 
wide and 2 inches long. The tiller post is a piece of 
heavy wire 6 inches long (Fig. 7). Bend the end of 
the rudder around the wire, and hammer it down 
tight, then bend a hook on the end of the wire and 
hammer it tight against the tin. Bore a hole through 
the hull and deck, back of the cockpit, run the tiller 
post through it, and bend over the top for the tiller. 

The mast and other sail supports are known as 
“spars.”” Dowel-sticks are just the thing for these, 
a 3%-inch stick for the mast (Fig. 8), a %-inch stick 
for the bowsprit (Fig. 9) and the mainsail boom 
(Fig. 10), and a 34-inch stick for the mainsail gaff 
(Fig. 11). If you cannot get dowel-sticks, whittle 
sticks to these diameters. 

Flatten one end of the sprit and tack it to the 
bow. Screw a very small screweye into the end of 
the sprit, another into the hull, and connect the 
eyes with fine copper wire. Screw three screweyes 
into the mast in the positions shown, and one in 
each end of the boom. Open one of the boom-end 
screweyes, hook it into the bottom mast screweye, 
and close it. Make a wire loop and whip it with 
thread to the mast end of the gaff (Fig. 11). Drive 
the mast into a hole bored in the hull, and brace it 
with fine copper wire stays run from the mast top 
to small screweyes screwed near the sides of the 
deck. Figure 1 does not show these stays. 

Mother’s assistance will be needed to prepare the 
forward or jib sail and the mainsail (Figs. 12 and 
13). All edges except selvedges must be hemmed. 
Figure 13 shows how fancywork rings are sewed to 
the mainsail 1 inch apart, for mast rings, and how 
thread ends are attached for lashing the sail to the 
boom and gaff. 

You will understand how to rig the sails by closely 
examining Fig. 1. The small screweyes near the 
mast-head serve as pulleys for thread halyards, the 
ropes for raising and lowering the sails, and small 
brass hooks screwed into the deck form cleats to 
hitch the halyards to. Near the stern a piece of wire 
with ends bent and driven into the deck, forms a 
traveler. On this slides a small ring, and the rope 
that controls the mainsail boom, known as a sheet, 
runs through the ring. 

Your model yacht must be dismantled for paint- 
ing. Apply two coats of paint to the deck, hull and 
keel. Finish the spars with varnish. 
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N J HAT is your favorite 
vegetable? That’s easy 
to guess, for we told it 
at the top of this page. Pota- 
toes, of course! Any girl or boy 
who doesn’t like potatoes—but there isn’t any such 
person, so why talk about it? Everyone, big or 
little, likes that particular vegetable and likes 
to eat it nearly every day. 

“Then why in the world didn’t we 
learn sooner to cook it?’ one cook a 
asks. That is a very sensible ques- 
tion and there are two answers. 

First, we have been waiting till 

the time of year when you could 

enjoy some camp cooking— 

and that means vacation—for 

potatoes are very important in 

your campfire meal. Second, we \\ 
wanted to study potatoes when / 

you had had enough other cooking \\ 

to nearly cook a whole dinner all by Y 
yourselves. So all spring we have ~—\ 
been having lessons in the various goodies a ; 
that make a fine meal; and now, when vaca- 

tion is here and you have so much more time 
for cooking, you can finish up with potatoes and 
meat (that comes next month) and there is your 
whole dinner. Isn’t that a jolly plan? 

But before we learn how to cook potatoes, we 
want to know some of the many interesting things 
there are to know about them. 

We get one of our most useful foods from potatoes 
—starch. That is the sort of food that gives us 
energy for working and playing. Potatoes have 
other valuable minerals in them too, such as potash 
and it is important to know that most of these lie 
very close under the peeling. So when potatoes are 
baked, or boiled with their jackets on, we save more 
of these various minerals for food than when we 
peel them and cook them other ways. So we must 
be sure to remember to serve baked potatoes at our 


BAKED POTATOES 
By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of “Cooking Without Mother's Help,” ‘‘Junior 
Coo k Book, Sewing Without Mother's Help,” 
*‘Jean and Jerry, Detectors,” etc. 
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Another thing we want to 
notice is that potatoes, whole- 
some as they are, do not take 
the place of other vegetables. 
We must not eat just meat and potatoes, meat and 
potatoes, at every dinner, no matter how delicious 

we think that menu is. We must have other 


ensign agar vegetables, too, so that we eat a variety of 


minerals. If we like potatoes so well, 
— 
and of course we do, we may have 
them every dinner, provided we 
have other vegetables—using root 
vegetables some days and those 
that grow in the air other days; 
green or yellow vegetables some 
days and those of other colors 
other days. Doesn’t it seem 
comical that the color of a vege- 
table counts in planning a menu? 
But it does, truly. People who 
study diet all the time tell us that 
different colored vegetables have 
different food values, and we know now 
that when we make a meal pretty to look 
at by having a pleasing variety of color and 
food, we also make that meal more wholesome to eat 
and more nourishing. That seems very interesting 
to us. 

This time of year, your Mother is of course 
getting ‘new potatoes’—that means potatoes that 
have not as yet been stored. Later she will buy a 
lot and put them in the cellar for winter. Or if 
you haven’t a food cellar, she will let the cold storage 
man store them for her and will buy them from the 
grocer, a small amount at a time, all winter. But 
the beautiful, fresh new potatoes you can get now 
are delicious baked—there just isn’t any better 
way to cook them. 

So that is what we have decided on for this lesson 
in our Child Life kitchen. 
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homes at least twice a week. 
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BAKED POTATOES 


Select 6 medium-sized, well-shaped potatoes. The very big 
and very little ones can be used with other ways of cooking; 
for baking we want the prettiest-shaped ones in the basket. 

Scrub them thoroughly with a vegetable brush and wipe them 
dry. 

Cut out any tiny imperfections. The potatoes should be so 
clean and perfect when you have finished, that you can eat every 
speck—peeling and all—after they are baked. 

Have the oven medium hot. If you use a gas oven, be sure 
that you light the gas before you begin scrubbing, so it will 
be good and hot. 


Put the potatoes on the upper shelf; close the oven tightly 


and bake for 45 to 50 minutes. Look at the potatoes twice 
during this time and lower the heat if they are getting too brown. 

At the end of 45 minutes, push a sharp-pronged fork into 
one potato and if it runs in easily and the potato is soft inside, 
it is done. If not, cook it 5 minutes more and test again. 
Smaller potatoes of course cook quicker than larger ones do. 

When done, remove from the oven onto a clean towel. 

With a sharp knife, cut a cross about two inches each way 
in the top of each potato. Give a quick squeeze from end to 
end and then from side to side. Be quick and you will not burn 
your fingers. This squeeze loosens the good inside and helps 
to make it mealy. Drop a small square of butter in the very 
center of each hole. 

Arrange the potatoes, cut side up, of course, on a napkin (to 
absorb the steam) on a plate or vegetable dish and serve at once. 

Potatoes prepared by this rule can be eaten to the last scrap 
and are delicious. 


CAMP-BAKED POTATOES 


Prepare the potatoes exactly as in the recipe above. If you 
go from home for just one or two meals, prepare them at home. 
If you are really camping, prepare them at any convenient time 
before baking. 

Have going a brisk fire and when coals are good, rake away 
the top fire, sprinkle sand or cold ashes over the coals. Arrange 
the potatoes on this bed. 

Cover with more sand—or cold ashes—and then rake back 
the fire and keep it going, but not too briskly. 

Bake the potatoes for 30 minutes and then pull one out 
at the side and test it. If it proves to be done, rake off your 
fire and pull the others out at once. Probably it will have to 
cook ten or fifteen minutes more; but all the same you had 
better test to make sure, for the heat of camp fires vary more 
than do ovens and it’s much better to test a couple of times 
than to spoil the dinner. 

Cut and drop in butter, as in the other recipe, and serve 
at once. With these serve: 


Broiled steak 
Vegetable salad Brown bread sandwiches 
Raspberry tarts 
Milk or coffee. 


MOTHER’S COOKIES 


GERTRUDE ALLYN LONG 


ID you ever taste cookies like Mother can 
make? 
Some are ginger, some raisin. I love to help bake! 
Mother let me roll out one that looks like a man, 
I love to help bake them whenever I can. 
I took cookies next door to Ruth and her brother. 
How proud I was that they were made by my 
mother! 

Mother’s cookies taste better each time that I eat, 
Why, even the crumbs of her cookies are sweet! 
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THE SANDWICH SHOP 


(Continued from page 409) 


lake where the children could wade and paddle 
while their fathers talked politics and their mothers 
talked about the new fall hats. But before the 
children waded and paddled they had lunch. 

The mothers unpacked the big baskets, and the 
fathers went to the farm down the road for a pail of 
sweet new milk. In the big baskets were loaves of 
fresh bread and pats of yellow butter, and piles of 
hard boiled eggs, and radishes and carrots from the 
garden, and big cakes and little cakes, and a big 
watermelon. Charles Edward laughed when he 
saw the lunch the mothers put on the white cloth 
they had spread under the biggest oak tree which 
was near the highway. 

“What will they say when they see our new dish?” 
Charles Edward whispered to his mother. 

“They’ll be surprised,’”” Mother Sandwich whis- 
pered to him. “Careful, Charles Edward! Don’t 
spill them!” 

She let Charles Edward carry the big platter to 
the cloth where the other mothers had put their 
bread and eggs and radishes and cakes. 

“My goodness! What’s that?” asked Granny 
Brown, who was the first to see the platter. “What 
have you there, Charles Edward?” 

Charles Edward smiled proudly as he put the plat- 
ter on the cloth. ‘Try one,” he said. 

Everybody tried one. And everybody said how 
good the new dish was. 

“Who ever thought of putting meat between two 
slices of bread?’’ everybody asked. 

“Charles Edward,” said Mother Sandwich with 
a toss of her head. “Charles Edward thinks of all 
sorts of things.” 

“What do you call them?” asked Father Watkins. 
He took a second one. ‘“‘What do you call them?” 

Mother Sandwich looked at Charles Edward. 
She had never heard Charles Edward call the new 
food anything but bread and meat. 

“But they must have a name,” said Father Wat- 
kins. “Everything has a name!” 

“We could call them Charles Edwards,” suggested 
Granny Brown. ‘Charles Edward discovered them.” 

“That’s too long a name,” objected Father An- 
drews. “I think a shorter name would be better. 
Let us think!” 

So all the fathers and mothers and all the children 
thought and thought and thought of a name for the 
new dish. 

“It can be made with any kind of meat. Even 
fish would be good,’’ Mother Sandwich whispered to 
Mother Watkins, who sat next to her. “I should 
think anything that tasted good could be put be- 
tween bread this way for lunch.” 

“Are you thinking of a name, Mother Sandwich?” 
asked Father Andrews sternly. 

“Sandwich, sandwich,” sang Little Lolly Pop, 
who was too little to think of a name. ‘Sandwich, 
sandwich,” she sang. 
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“Why, of course!’”’ exclaimed Father Watkins. 
‘That will be an excellent name. I think we should 
all thank Charles Edward for these fine sandwiches.” 

“‘And for the forks, too!” exclaimed Mother Sand- 
wich. “Dear me! What’s all the noise on the high 
road?” she asked, for she could hear people shouting 
on the high road, and a trumpet blowing. 

“Make way!” cried the trumpet. ‘Make way 
for His Majesty, the King! 

All the fathers and all the mothers stood up. 
And the children stood up, too. 

Down the road came the King’s trumpeter, blow- 
ing through his long silver trumpet. And after the 
King’s trumpeter came three of the King’s soldiers 
riding three brown horses. And after the three 
soldiers came the King. He wore his everyday 
crown and rode a big white horse. On one side of 
the King rode the General of the King’s army on 
a black-as-night horse. And on the other side of the 
King rode the King’s Prime Minister on a black-as- 
night horse. And behind the King and the General 
and the Prime Minister rode three more of the 
King’s soldiers on three more brown horses. 

The King smiled at the fathers and the mothers 
and the children, and he waved his hand to them. 

Then the King stopped his white horse. The 
King had seen something he had never seen before. 

“Halt!” he shouted in a loud voice. And every- 
body halted. The King pointed his Royal finger at 
the Sandwich platter where one sandwich was all 
that was left of the big pile of sandwiches Charles 
Edward and his mother had made that morning. “Is 
that something to eat?” asked the King. “My Royal 
Cook never made me anything that looked like that!’’ 

“If you please, Your Majesty,’’ Charles Edward 
began in his very loudest voice. He stood on the 
tips of his toes so the King high up on his big white 
horse could hear him. “It’s a sandwich!” 

“Bless me! Did some one speak?” The King 
looked over the side of his big white horse and saw 
Charles Edward. ‘“‘Dear me, it’s a boy! A sand- 
wich, you say, boy? What’s a sandwich?” 

“If you please, Your Majesty,’’ Charles Edward 
said in his loudest voice. “It’s bread and meat. 
See!” He lifted the platter so the King could see 
what it was with his own two Royal eyes. 

“‘Where’s the meat?” growled the King. “I don’t 
see the meat! If there is no meat, boy, you shall go 
to prison for a year and a day for telling stories to 
your King!” And he frowned like anything. 

All the fathers and all the mothers and all the 
children shook in their shoes. Father Sandwich 
and Mother Sandwich shook the worst because 
Charles Edward was their own little boy, you see. 

Charles Edward didn’t shake in his shoes. He 
knew there was meat under the bread because he had 
put it there. So he just lifted the top slice of bread 
and showed the King the cold meat. 

“It’s good, is it?” The King looked at it through 
his Royal glasses and he looked at it over his Royal 
glasses. ‘Is it good, do you think, Prime Minister?’ 
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Gee, Its fun Steals 


on the GO-PONY” 


“It’s sure easy, too—just get on and rock back and 
forth and the GO-PONY gallops right across the room or 
down the sidewalk. We can use it all year ‘round, and 
it exercises the whole body—lots more fun than our old 
rocking horse. Dad says the GO-PONY is just the thi 

for little boys and girls from two to seven years old — 
dad is wise—he knows that kids like useful playthings in 
summer just the same as at Christmas. have a red 


GO-PONY. The white and tan ones are swell, too.” 


GO-PONY 


GALLOPS ROCKS 


A STURDY, SAFE RIDING HORSE 
For your Children’s Healthful Amusement 
ok IR child be the first in your neighborhood to have a 


Or oal for little children—gives them great enjoyment as well as 
healthful exercise—a plaything of which they do not tire. 

Sturdily and durably constructed of selected wood, attractively 
painted; the feet of the moving legs are padded with soft rubber to 

prevent marring floors. Natural rocking motion of the child moves 
the GO-PONY steadily forward. 

If stores in your city cannot supply you with this newest invention 
in playthings, send $9.50 and = will see that you are supplied 
immediately. e ou are in an ay dissatisfied, your money will be 
promptly return Get a GO- ON for your child—now. 


Soman Toy Manufacturing Co. 


1421-1425 Solon St. Dept. G21 Chicago, IIl. 
SOVEREIGN TOY MFG. CO 


Dept. G 21, 1421 Solon St., Chicago 


A paper 
Enclosed find $9.50 for which send me one GO-PoNY, | FREE eine 
a tat bata picture book that 


shows the GO- 
PONY in action 
will be sent Free 
to every little boy 
or girl who writes 
for it. 
















READ ALOUD BOOKS 


Suggestions for summer days. Stories that 
people under ten enjoy hearing and that people 
over ten will enjoy sharing with them. Books 
old and new whose literary charm has won them 
a place in many famous book lists. 


KNEE-HIGH TO A GRASSHOPPER. 
By Anne and Dillwyn Parrish.  Illus- 
trated by the authors. $2.50 
The adventures of Little Man in the world 
of meadow and garden, wood and pond. 
Magic and nonsense with such strangely 
appealing characters as young Silver Fish, 
Mr. Crawly Caterpillar, Miss and Mr. Frog, 
the Gypsy Moths. 


THE OLD TOBACCO SHOP. By 
William Bowen. Illustrated by Reginald 
Birch. $1.50 

All fathers and uncles will chuckle over 
this tale of the dream of a small boy who 
was sent for a bag of tobacco. Mr. Toby, 
the shopkeeper, and Mr. Punch, the wooden 
man outside the door, the rhyming sailor, the 
vengeful cabin boy, the Old Codger—make 
up a fairy tale different from any you've 
ever met. 


IRISH FAIRY TALES. By James 
Stephens. Frontispiece by Arthur 
Rackham. $2.50 
The boyhood of Fionn is the right story to 
read the night before a tramp into the deep 
woods; the race of the giant and the god 
who loved blackberries should be read when 
the noise of loud laughter has been missing 
for a day or so. 


THE VOYAGERS. By Padraic Colum. 
Illustrated by Wilfred Jones. $2.25 
Great tales as told to Prince Henry in his 
tower by the sea of the conquest of the 
Atlantic. From the magic of the lost 
Atlantis to the reality of Columbus. 


RAIN ON THE ROOF. By Cornelia Meigs. 
Illustrated by Edith Ballinger Price. $1.75 
A modern mystery story of a seaport town, 
with old tales hanging over it and shaping its 
plot. A book of little known heroes, whose 
faithfulness and friendship influenced a boy 
of today. 
N.B. Refer to earlier copies of Child Life for other lists of 
vacation reading, in “‘Our Book Friends,” and in 
acmillan advertisements. Take these lists to your own 
agg a Ge 


ev ing in stock. Help yours to get the best by show- 
ing them these lists. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 
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“T haven’t the faintest idea, Your Majesty,’ the 
Prime Minister said, still speaking proudly. 

The King looked at him and scowled. ‘“You’re 
not much of a help to me,” he said. ‘You don’t 
seem to have an idea about anything! I believe 
this boy, this Charles Edward, would make a better 
Prime Minister than you do!” 

“Oh, Your Majesty!’ And now the Prime Min- 
ister stopped looking proud to look frightened. ‘“‘I 
know many things that boy doesn’t know.” 

“I’d never think it!’ grumbled the King. He 
looked at the sandwich all alone on the big platter. 
“IT believe I’d like to taste it,” he said. “I shall 
taste it if the Prime Minister will taste it, too!” 

The Prime Minister didn’t dare say he hated 
bread and meat. He broke a little piece from the 
sandwich and ate it. When he had eaten it he smiled 
for the first time in nine days. 

“That’s really very good, he said, and he would 
have taken a bigger piece if the King had not pushed 
his hand away. 

“‘Leave some for me and the General of my Royal 
army,” he said. And he took a little bite of the 
sandwich. “Bless my crown and scepter!’’ he said. 
“But that is good. You try it, General! It’s just 
the right food for a picnic, isn’t it? Prime Minister, 
take out your fountain pen and write a proclama- 
tion for me. Write a greeting to all my good people 
and tell them I want them to make sandwiches to 
take to all their picnics. Tell them it is perfect 
food for a picnic and if they don’t know how to 
make them they can buy them from—what did you 
say the name was?” he asked Charles Edward. 

Charles Edward bowed politely. ‘Sandwich, 
Your Majesty,” he said. 

“They can buy them at the Sandwich Shop,” 
went on the King. ‘“‘And you may send me a dozen 
to-morrow, and I’ll have a picnic with the Royal 
gold fish in the castle garden. You're a fine boy,” 
he told Charles Edward, ‘‘to invent such fine picnic 
food. If anything happens to my Prime Minister 
I’ll send for you. March on!’ he said. 

So the King rode on with the General on one side 
of him and the Prime Minister on the other. 

“Upon my word!’’ exclaimed Mother Sandwich. 

“Well, upon my word!” cried Father Sandwich. 
“A sandwich shop! I wouldn’t be surprised if it 
would be better than the bond business.”’ 

And that is why we always take sandwiches to a 
picnic, because a King ordered it in the long ago 
time when there were no forks in the Land of Per- 
haps, and a little boy burned his fingers because he 
had to take his meat and potatoes with his fingers. 
My goodness, aren’t you glad Charles Edward made 
a fork so you don’t have to burn your fingers? 
And aren’t you glad he discovered how to make 
sandwiches so you can take them to your picnics? 
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MORE BOOK FRIENDS 


By MARJORIE BARROWS 


Uncle John, have you seen my mouse? 


Just a small sort of mouse, a dear little brown one, 
He came from the country, he wasn’t a town one, 
So he'll feel all lonely in a London street; 

Why, what could be possibly find to eatr 

He must be somewhere. I'll ask Aunt Rose: 
Have you seen a mouse with a woffelly nose? 

Oh, somewhere about— 

He’s just got out . 


Hasn’t anybody seen my mouse? 
A. A. MILNE, 
““When We Were Very Young” 


VERYONE of us from four to ninety years old will want 
to hippity-hop with Christopher Robin in this charming 
gift edition of Milne’s classic, When We Were Very Young, 

help him find his mislaid mouse ‘and meet all his delectable 
friends. And we'll want to sing on toptoe about The King’s 
Breakfast, which has now been set to delightful music, and 
proves how temperamental the cow really was with her gift 
of butter for the Royal slice of bread. 

Poetry makes us all prancy, doesn’t it? And after we read 
little brother and sister, The Peter Patter Book and the jingles in 
Number Three Joy Street and introduce them to some of Rose 
Fyleman’s fairies, why, we may want to try making up verses 
for ourselves, 

We like to read poems other boys and girls have made up, too. 
That’s why it is so interesting to read the beautiful thoughts and 
pictures and feelings Hilda Conkling has put into rhythms of 
her own. She wrote such poems as this, you know, when she 
was only six years old: 


Butterfly, 

I like the way you wear your wings. 
Show me their colors, 

For the light is going. 

Spread out their edges of gold, 
Before the Sandman puts me to sleep 
And evening murmurs by. 


And we like to find nine-year-old Vivienne Dayrell singing in 
Fifty New Poems for Children: 


The young leaves sway in the wind, 

And the little shy ferns uncurl to the kiss of the sun, 
Where the wood is dark and cool, 

With the wild flowers by the pool 

There let me lie . 

The soft breeze passes by ik 

I am one with the wild blue sky 

And the grass where the rabbits run. 


Our bookshelf without books of poetry on it wouldn’t be very 
complete, would it? But we want plenty of the right sort of 
story-books too, fanciful stories about perky well-brought-up 
fairies, and interesting really truly stories about boys and girls 
we'd like to know. In the list that follows you will find, besides 
the books of verse, some of the new stories that I hope you will 
enjoy as much as I did. 


FOR NURSERY FOLK 


The Old Mother Goose Nursery Rhyme Book - - - - 
(Illustrated by Ann Anderson) 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 
An old favorite, delightfully illustrated. (For ages 2-5.) 


The Cat ‘Whose Whiskers Slipped - - - Ruth Campbell 
S. VOLLAND C PANY, JOLIET, ILL. 
(For ages ok ) 


Raggedy Ann’s Wishing Pebble - - - - - Johnny Gruelle 
P. F. VOLLAND COMPANY, JOLIET, ILL. 
Amusing new adventures of a dear old rag doll. (For ages 5-8.) 


Chimney Corner Stories - - Retold 7 Veronica S. Hutchinson 
MILTON BALCH & COMPAN NEW YORK. 
Gay little pictures decorate these sixteen stories of Peter Rabbit. The 
Little Red Hen, The Three Bears, Little Black Sambo and other well- 
known nursery friends. (For ages 5-8.) 


FOR YOUNGER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Made-to-Order Stories - - - - - - = Dorothy Canfield 
(IUlustrated by Dorothy P. Lathrop) 
HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, Ew YORK 
A ten-year-old boy furnishes his mother with his own recipes for these 
lively, original tales about sacks of potatoes, pony carts, coal- scultles, 
“‘cabbages and kings."’ And, living up to his own stipulation, there isn't 
a fairy or a moral in one of them! 


Jimsey - - - - - - Jasmine Stone Van Dresser 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Little black Jimsey shows a fretful rich child how much more fun she can 
have when she's cheerful. And then what unusual adventures the two 
friends have together! (For ages 8-10.) 


Omjee the Wizard - - - - - - - Homer B. Hulbert 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
A kind hearted wizard iclls fascinating folk tales of Korea—some a bit 
scary—to several little Korean boys. (For ages 8-10.) 


Alice in Orchestralia - - - - - - Ernest La Prade 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Another interesting Alice has curious adventures in Fiddledelphia, 
Brassvdale and other towns in Orchestralia where she meets all sorts of 
friendly musiccl instruments and learns atout them and about great 
orchestra builders. (For ages 7-11.) 


King of the Grizzlies, Wildwood Tales - - A.G. Richardson 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
In this book Seeker, Fleetwing and other creatures of the wildwood have 
many strange and interesting adventures, some of which you hcve already 
enjoyed in CHILD LIFE. (For ages 8-11.) 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Christmas Carol - - ~ - - - Charles Dickens 
J}. B LIPPINCOTT & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
A_fine edition of a favorite classic, illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 
(For all ages.) 


David Goes Voyaging - - - David Binney Putnam 
R PUTNAM & SONS, NEW YORK 
A real twelve- canal boy's nae adventures in strange regions 
with the Beebe Expedition. (For ages 11-14.) 


Rain on the Roof - - - - - - - = Cornelia Meigs 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
An absorbing, delightfully told mystery story about some boys and girls 
in a seaport town who incidentally hear many a vivid tale of early American 
history. (For ages 10-14.) 


In the Shadows of the Skyscrapers - Mable Cleland weet 
HARCOURT BRACE & COMPANY, NEW YO 
When the plucky Potter children lose their money, they way _ 
thrilling adventures with new friends in a New York tenement. (For ages 
12-14.) 


Merrylips - - - - - Beulah Marie Dix 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
A new edition of adventure-loving little Merrylips’ experiences when 
dressed as a boy, during the thrilling times of the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers. (For ages 10-12.) 


The Little Great Lad - - - - - Harriet R. Campbell 
HARPE & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Renee was almost a princess in her stately old Belgian chateau, but 
when the war separated her from her friends she became a homeless, 
frightened little refugee, befriended a! last by a stolid English family. She 
finally finds her father, though, and begins living happily ever after. 
(For ages 9-11.) 


FOR ALL AGES 


Humber Tiaee Jez Strest - - - - = ee ee ee 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 

A jolly colorful book, filled with stories and verses hy Milne, Walter 

De la Mare, Housman, Chesterton and other famous English writers— 

some of which you'll enjoy and some of which growns-ups will most 


appreciate. 
Two Jungle Books - - - - - - - - Redvers Kipling 
OUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY. NEW Y 


Here are Mogli, Rikki-Tikki-Tavi and other jungle friends now bound 
together in one fat volume. 
Navaho Tales - - - - Retold by William Whitman 
HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 
Those of us who like folk tales will revel in quaint colorful ones of these 
Indians in the great southwest. 
The King’s Breakfast - - - - - - - - - A.A. Milne 
(Music by H. Fraser-Simson) ; 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Here is jolly music to go with a jolly rhyme—and the most interesting 
introduction for grown-ups. 


POETRY 


When We Were Very Young - - - - - A.A. Milne 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
(For all ages.) 
Poems by a Little Girl - - - - - - Hilda Conkling 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, NEW YORK 
(For all ages.) 
Under the Tree - - ---- Fioateth Madox Roberts 
B. W. "HUEBSCH, NEW YOR 
(For all ages.) 
The Rose Yemen Fairy Book - . - 
EORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
(For ages 6-10.) 
The Listening Child - Lucy Thatcher and Mar begnerite | Wilkinson 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NE YORK 
(For ages 5-12.) 
Fifty New Poems for Children - - - - - - As Anthology 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YOR 
(For ages 5-10.) 
Silver Pennies - - - - = Little Library Series 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
(For all ages.) 
Rainbow Gold - - - - - - -Edited by Sara Teasdale 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
(For all ages.) 
The Peter Patter Book - - - - - - - Leroy F. Jackson 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
(For ages 3-8.) 
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YOUR DELS AND TALLY oO 


Designed by CH IQUET. With Patterns 


[t IS July again, and a little paper-doll is singing and swinging 
in the garden. When she swings high up in the trees she can 
see a nest with a mother robin and her three baby robins in it. 
The paper-doll thinks the baby birds are so cunning dressed 
all in feathers, and the mother robin thinks that the paper-doll 
looks cunning in her fluffy little dresses. 

“I have three new dresses,” sings-the paper-doll. ‘“‘Chirp, 
chirp, chirp,” sing the robins. ‘Two are linen and one is dotted 
swiss. I can play all I want to in them and not hurt them a bit.” 
“Chirp,” says Mother robin. ‘‘No wonder you are so happy and 
sing just like a bird.” ‘‘Any little girl can have dresses like 
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mine, CHILD LIFE has the patterns,” adds the doll. 

“Chirp, chirp, they had better send and get them before they 
are all gone?” sings Mother robin. 

Pattern No. 5396, 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. 

Pattern No. 5279, 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 

Pattern No. 5131, 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4 and § years. 

Patterns are 20 cents each. 

We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand McNally & 
Company, s36 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 
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RCUS SILLIES 


By John Dukes McKee 


DIRECTIONS 


yo the page on strong cardboard and make the pieces. To make 
Professor Stretchem, the clown, place the costume on top of the 
body and then bend the tabs at the collar and knees behind the body and 
paste their tips together. Be sure to leave room enough to let the 
body slide freely. To make him do his Silly Stunts, move the costume 
up and down, so that the professor alternately stretches his legs and 
his neck. 

Now to make Pifflo the Powerful! Knot a thread and attach each 
lower arm to the upper through the black dots. Be sure that the lower 
arm with the weights hangs freely. Do the same with the legs. Art- 


tach the arms to the shoulders in the same manner, passing the thread 
through the white dots in each shoulder of the leopard-skin. Fasten 
the legs to the white dots in the bottom of the costume. Now fasten 
the thread between the shoulders, as shown in sketch. Do the same 
with the legs. Tie a long thread to the center of the thread connecting 
the arms and then to the center of the thread holding the legs. Be 
sure to allow no slack between. Allow ten or twelve inches of thread 
to hang down. To make Pifflo the Powerful perform, hold the head 
with the thumb and forefinger of one hand and pull on the string with 
the other. He will fling his weights about with reckless abandon. 





CLUB MOTTO: 
The only joy | keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 

The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members. 

Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CHILD LIFE 


CarRE OF RAND MENA ty & Company 


CHILD LIFE 


I know some one 

Who’s charming, 

But I can’t say just who. 

But a little bird whispers in my ear— 
Dear CHILD LIFE, it’s you! 


EUGENIA SISSON, 


Age 11%. Lincoln, Ill. 


DEAR MIss WALDO: 

I am asubscriber forCHILDLIFE. My 
auntie gave it to me three years ago. I 
hope you will publish my poem. 


Your little friend, 
EUGENIA SISSON 


DEAR MIss WALDO: 

I enjoy CHILD LIFE. During Christ- 
mas, I was sick and Mother let me look at 
my old CHILD LIFE Magazines. I cut 
out the paper dolls. As I was looking 
through one of the CHILD LIFES, I saw 
a little prayer that you wrote. It was 
about “I’m thankful, Lord, as I can be 
that I can sing sweet songs to thee.” I 
remembered that Thanksgiving I had said 
it, so Mother cut it out and had it framed 
for me. I have a room all of my own and 
now it is hanging on the wall. I have a 
little friend who is sick. I didn’t have any 
flowers to send, so I sent hera CHILD LIFE. 

I am sending you a picture of me with 
my doll carriage. I bought it with the 
money I earned. 

Yours truly, 


Mary CLODFELTER 


Age 9. Fall River, Mass. 


Hurray! 


Age 9. 


MARY CLODFELTER 


Hurray! 


Let us all shout and cheer. 
There’s a picnic to-day 
And the Fourth is now here! 


JoHN HILTON CoLEs, III, 


440 


Chicago, Ill. 


No manuscripts can 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 
536 S. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


JULY 


It’s Fourth of July, 
And everyone is happy. 
The bells ring, 

The children sing, 

And everyone is happy! 


PHYLLIS HANSEN 
Age 8. Woodbury, N. J. 
DEAR MIss WALDO: 

I just did want to write you because | 
love you and your funny book so well. My 
name is Bobby and I am four and a half 
years old. My sister is writing this, as I 
haven’t learned just how to write yet, but 
I am going to sign my name for — just to 
show I am learning to write. The story I 
like best is the Joy Givers’ Club, Pudgy, 
Careless Creatures, and Nursery Nuggets. 
I like John Gee’s drawings because they 
make me laugh. I saw a picture of a girl 
with big round eyes that John Gee drew 
and I laughed and laughed. I cut it out 
and framed it. I have an awful funny doll. 
She has red hair but I have something new 
that cries. They came last week. They 
are twin baby brothers. 


Love, 


BOBBY ELETON, 


Age 4%. Providence, R. I. 


JOY FOR ME 


Oh, Johnny boy 
Brings me joy. 
He’s my toy— 
A soldier boy! 


BosBy ELETON 
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DEAR Miss WALDO: 

I wish CHILD LIFE came every week 
instead of every month. I always look for 
the cut-outs and the funny stories, and cer- 
tainly like the continued story, “Just 
Around Our Corner.”” Every month, I 
take CHILD LIFE up to school, and every 
child reads it. When I take a copy to 
school a flock of children gather around me. 
We all like to find the puzzles in CHILD 
LIFE. 

We are going to try to play some of the 
games that are in CHILD LIFE in the 
school grounds, and our teacher says it 
is the best child’s magazine she has ever 
seen. I laugh my head off when I read 
“The Toytown Tattler.” 


MARJORIE LAND, 
Solana Beach, Cal. 


DEAR MIss WALDO: 

I was about six years old when I caught 
my first fish. I am nine years old now. 
My dad and another man took some other 
boys and me out on a lake to fish. We had 
been fishing for some time and all the others 
had caught something. Well, we were just 
about to go in when I had a bite. My 
father landed the fish, for it was too big for 
me. That is how I caught my first fish. 

My grandfather has given my brother 
and me CHILD LIFE for ‘three years, 
and we like it very much. I would like to 
join the Joy Givers’ Club. I sold a sub- 
scription to CHILD LIFE to-day and I 
want “Split Ear’ for my chosen book. I 
hope I can sell some more, as I like to read. 


JAMES PFIFFNER 


Age 9. Stevens Point, Wis. 


A HAPPY FAMILY 


All the birds will sing their best, 
Then they all will build their nest, 
First, the bride and then the groom. 
For wee birdies there is room. 


Little robins in the nest, 
Peeping, chirping, like the rest, 
Little hungry mouths to feed, 
What a sight, oh, yes, indeed! 


VIVIAN ELORA CLAR, 


Age 10% years Kenosha, Wis. 


SWIMMING TIME 


In the summer when the days are hot, 
And the nights are nice and cool, 
Some of my friends and I 

Go down to the swimming pool. 


We play and wade and float and swim, 
And then when the light grows dim, 
We go a-trotting up the walk 

And on the way we talk and talk. 


Soon it gets dark; we have to run, 
For in the night old Mister Sun 
Does not shine, as you well know, 
And I think you knew that long ago. 


LILLIAN LINDBERGH CHRISTIE, 


Age 7 Red Lake Falls, Minnesota 


DEAR Miss WALDO: 

I would like to be a member of the Joy 
Givers’ Club. Please send me a member- 
ship card. Every month I look forward to 
the time when CHILD LIFE will come. 

Last summer five other girls and myself 
gave a Fourth of July play that was in 
CHILD LIFE and made ten dollars for the 
Greenwich Hospital. So you see CHILD 
LIFE does some good to other people who 
don’t get it. 

Yours truly, 


Doris WHITE, 


Age 10%. GREENWICH, CONN. 


Joy Givers Club 


THE LADDER THAT CRIED, 
““BOO-HOO.” 


Once upon a time, there was a ladder 
that cried, ‘“‘Boo-hoo, what shall I do?” 

“I don’t know,” said the house. The 
house called the wind, and the wind called 
the trees. And the trees called the grass. 

“What is the matter?” asked the three. 
“Well, what’s the matter yourself?” said 
the ladder. ‘“‘Why don’t you help me?”’ 

“‘What’s wrong?” 

“I’m falling against the house.” 

Then they began to help. The wind 
blew, and the trees helped with their 
branches, and the grass helped. 

And then a man took the ladder away. 


RUTH MARIE Boyp, 


Age 7. Geneva, IIl. 





RUTH MARIE BOYD 


DEAR MIss WALDO: 


Now that I am a member of the Joy 
Giver’s Club, I wish to tell you a story. 
Back of our house we have a woods full 


HENRY CARSE 


of beech ‘trees, and a small brook runs 
through it. Daddy often cuts down trees 
there; a woodchuck and some bunnies live 
in it. Here is my poem: 

O, brook, you flow away so still, 

In summer you are but a wee rill. 

But you are rushing in the spring, 

When fairies yellow cowslips bring. 


HENRY CARSE 


Age 7. New Rochelle, New York. 


YELLOW DAFFODIL 


Pretty yellow daffodil, 

Sitting on my window sill, 

Holding your lovely head so still, 

Pray tell me, if you will, 

How you caught the golden sun in your 
chalice, 

Making my room seem like a palace. 


FLORENCE H. JEFFRIES 


Age 9. Chicago, Ill. 


A TRIP TO THE MOON 


Sam and Jake were two very adventurous 
boys. They made all kinds of little carts 
and by means of magic could take trips. 


One day Sam said, “ Jake, let’s take a 
trip to the moon and not use our magic. 
I’m sure we could do it, don’t you think 
so?”’ 

“‘ All right, Sam, but I don’t see how _we 
will do it,’’ said Jake. 

“I have an idea,” said Sam. 


The next morning the two boys set to 
work to make a cart to take their trip to 
the moon. They worked all morning, but 
couldn’t get anything suitable to make a 
cart. 


Finally after they had their dinner, Jake 
said, ‘Since your idea didn’t work, Sam, 
I am going to think of a plan.” 


Jake thought all that night and part of 
the next day and finally he went to a gro- 
cery store near-by and got himself a soap 
box and a small cheese box. He bored a 
hole in what was supposed to be the front 
of the soap box and made a little wheel 
with a crank on it, so it would wheel around 
out of the cheese box. Jake thought that 
that would do, so he decided to give it a 
trial. 


He got in the box and cranked. To his 
great joy the box started to go up. The 
more he cranked the higher it went. He 
was afraid of going too high, so he stopped 
cranking and the box drifted to the ground. 


He ran over and told Sam and they made 
plans for their journey. They decided to 
go at night, so that they could slip out 
without being seen. They fixed a lunch 
and got in the box the best way they could, 
because it was a tight fit. Jake was to 
crank the first half way to the moon and 
Sam the last half way. 


When they got to the moon’s home the 
moon man was sitting out on the porch. 
They asked a lot of questions about the 
moon’s life and home, till Jake and Sam 
thought they would like to live up in the 
Milky Way and look down upon the world. 
But they didn’t have any clothes or any 
too much food, because the moon man ate 
different kind of food than the two boys 
did. So they decided to go home and get 
their clothes and a lot of food. They got 
in the soap box and after bidding good-bye 
to the moon man started for home. It 
took them so long to get home that they 
went tosleep. The first thing they knew— 
bump! 

Just then Jake woke up and it was broad 
daylight. He heard Sam yelling for him 
to come out. After Jake had his breakfast 
he ran out and told Sam about their trip 
to the moon, because it was all a dream, 
and the bump was when Jake fell out of bed. 


Mary CATHERINE CARROLL, 


Age 11. Otterbein, Ind. 
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The Bye-Lo Baby; 
Secret " 


AYBE you think it’s queer 

for a Bye-Lo Baby Doll to 

have a secret, but I know such 

anice one. It’s a way to know 

a genuine Bye-Lo Baby Doll 

like me from any other baby 

doll in the world. Let me tell 
you how. 


You must look for my birth- 


mark. The lady who designed 
me put her name, Grace Storey 
Putnam, on the back of my head 
where I can’t lose it off. It’s 
written on my tag, in her own 
handwriting. When you see 
her name, you'll know I am a 
real Bye-Lo Baby. 


You’ll want a genuine Bye-Lo Baby 
Doll like me. Mrs. Putnam studied 
babies for years to get my funny, 
cunning-little face just like a real, 
live, three-days-old baby. I sleep 
and cry, too. I’m sure you will love 
me. Everybody does. And I’m so 
lonesome for a little mother. Please 
come and get me just as soon as you 
can. To be had in nine sizes, 9 to 20 
inches high, at leading toy and depart- 
ment stores. If not at your dealers, 
write Dept. 16H and we will tell you 
where to get it. 


Sole Licensee and Distributor of the 
Genuine “‘K and K” Bye-Lo Baby 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 


111-119 East 16th St. 
New York 


This label is attached 
to every genuine 
Bye-Lo Baby Dolj 


CHILD LIFE 


THE STORY OF THE SUN 


There was a time, long ago, when there 
wasnosun. The only lights were the moon 
and stars. All day long the sky looked just 
as it does now at night. Man had lived in 
the moonlight for a long time and was just 
beginning to wish for another lighting 
system, when one night a party of hunters 
came to a deep, dark wood. There they 
saw something that caused them to stop 
and rub their eyes, for before them, seem- 
ingly coming out of the earth, shone a great 
light. It was so brilliant that it made the 
moon seem pale in comparison. They were 
blinded for a few minutes. Finally one of 
them said, ‘At last here is a light brighter 
than the moon and—” But he was 
interrupted by another who said, 

“Yes, yes, but how are we to get it? 
That is the question.” 

“Dig for it,”’ said another. 

So they returned to the king and told of 
their discovery, being careful to mark the 
trail through the dark woods. The king 
then sent many workmen out to dig until 
they found where the light came from. 
They found not a ball of fire, but an 
ordinary golden cup. But it wasn’t 
ordinary in the least, for it was covered 
with diamonds and rubies which flashed 
fire as they turned it towards them. The 
king carried it to the palace in state, and 
had it set on a high platform where it 
might dazzle all men’s eyes and light the 
world. 

Time went by. Then one day the old 
king looked up at the dazzling, shining cup. 

‘It is not as bright as usual,” he said. 

No one took much notice of it then, but 
later on people began to get worried and 
the king called a council of his lords and 
ladies. He arose and said, ‘‘My people, you 
have all noticed how the cup is getting 
duller and duller. What can be done?” 

Many plans were suggested but only one 
was thought of seriously by the king. 
Finally one of the royal counselors suggested 
that his highness, the king, proclaim 
throughout the land that whosoever should 
discover a way to keep the cup bright and 
shining should receive part of his kingdom. 
The king adopted the plan and in addition 
offered his daughter’s, the princess Joanna's, 
hand in marriage to the person above 
nineteen who would do what was needed to 
make the cup shine again. The king grew 
nervous as the days went by, and he took 
his daughter through the country with him 
to display her beauty as an incentive to 
harder work. 

The time drew near for the princess 
Joanna to come through the village of 
Santa Cruz. Here lived Robert, a young 
man who had thought but little of the con- 
test until he saw his princess. Then he 
vowed he would die rather than fail. So 
he pondered over it for many days, trying 
different plans, until one day he hit upon 
the right idea, the simplest idea of all. 

The day grew near, the day of the great 
trial. Robert was twenty that day. He 
was the last one to reach the palace. The 
king had decided that his people would have 
to live in the moonlight ever more. The 
great gates were closing and everything 
looked discouraging. But Robert refused 
to be discouraged. He gained admittance 
to the palace. Amid the jeers of the few 
who were left of the great crowd, Robert 
came forward to make his trial. First he 
knelt before the princess who, already in 
love with him, hoped with all her heart 
that he might succeed. He then asked for 
two basins of water, one hot and one cold. 
Robert, after one final look at the —. 
took the golden cup in his hands, dipped it 
in the hot basin of water, once, twice and 
once again. Loand behold! The cup was 
sparkling again. Then Robert dipped it 
in the cold water and set it before the fire. 
It was soon dry, and he polished it with a 
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cloth he took from his coat pon. 

he looked into the eyes of his idiatitie. 
And that is what caused the happiest 
wedding ever known. 


Mary LUuCcILE LILLARD 
Written at age of 11 years Topeka, Kan. 


DEAR MIss WALDO: 


I like CHILD LIFE very much, so much 
that all my friends are now taking it, and 
we are all going to join the Joy Givers’ 
Club, so I am writing to ask you to please 
accept me as a member. 

Our class gave the play, ““Mr. Bunny’s 
Prize”’ in the school auditorium and every- 
one seemed to enjoy it. 

I am in the high sixth grade in school 
and can play the violin. 


Sincerely yours, 
MARION MCDONALD, 
Age 10. Leesburg, Fla. 


BIRD’S SONG 


I am a birdie in a tree, 
I am as happy as can be. 

I love you and you love me 
Tee hee hee hee hee hee hee! 


Buppy Cox 
Chicago, III. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


I am a lover of CHILD LIFE. | used 
to get it at a news stand, then my daddy 
subscribed for it. Now, when my play- 
mates call and see me reading it, they beg 
their parents to get it for them; so I am 
sure CHILD LIFE will have several new 
subscribers. 

My mother taught me to read before I 
was five years old, so I have been reading 
CHILD LIFE almost three years. 

I should like very much to be a member 
of the Joy Givers’ Club. I am 
my picture. My dolly and I have visit 
in your city, Chicago. We liked it, too. 


Sincerely, 
JUNE LAVERNE FEEHRER, 
Pitcairn. Pa. 
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MY MAGAZINE 
e possessed, 


Of all the magazines I havi 99 
I love eg LIFE i best. 66 

It gives me happiness joy 

Which should come to every girl and (Set a = 


boy; : 
I am going to take it every year 


+ 
To see what lovely things appear! For Vacation 
FRANK OLIVER GOODLETT, 
Age 10. Tupelo, Miss. T Great Big Beautiful 
—— , Ball of many Colors will 
bring greater happiness to 
thousands of boys and girls 
this summer, at home, in the 
country, by sea and lake. 

Ask mother or dad to send for 
one now so that you too may get 
the greatest possible pleasure from 
every sunny , 

The“ JOY-BALL” consists of a strong lace- 
up case made of a special waterproof rubber- 
ized fabric, and a heavy, thick rubber bladder. 

It cannot be easily injured even by the 
roughest play, and may be freely used in the 
water without the slightest danger to its 
beautiful colors. 

Sent to any address, in attractive colored 


box, safely packed and postage paid on re- 
ceipt of $1.25. 


Use the coupon for convenience in ordering. 





MARY O’DONNELL 


VICTOR NOVELTY MFG. CO. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 13103-75 Athens Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


I am a little girl, seven years old. 
I am enclosing one of my pictures. May- 
be you would publish it 
One of your little readers, 
Mary O’DONNELL 
Albany, N. Y. 


Please send me one JOY-BALL for which I 
enclose $1.25. 


DEAR Miss WALDO: 

I like CHILD LIFE very much. This 
is how I came to get it. 

One day a friend of mine came to see me. 
My father had bought for her on the train, 
a copy of CHILD LIFE. I read it and 


found it to be very interesting and Daddy . 
saw that I liked it and gave a subscription ne / 5 TA 
of it to me for my birthday. I have been FETs ieee = 


Mae : ; E BERG 
having new subscriptions put in every time 
one stops. I take two other children’s ASKIT RA 
magazines, but CHILD LIFE is by far the BARE 
best. 


I go to the Friends’ School and I like it | Balm we ( 
very much. I live on the top of a hill, iss eden er : 5 A little p™ _DASKIT the cutest 


_ + he mag e is fine — -_ oo ——- . : + nae —— ay ae in a tiny 
g skating, so I am very well off as ve ae: . : : - Cuddlesome, lova' so sweet. 
lots of children to play with. Se Wouldn’t you like to have her? 

I belong to the Playhouse Club and we | BaaaE ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 
meet ina tent. I think it should be called | Bagg AMBERG’S NEWBORN BASKIT BABE 
the tennis club because we play tennis so fa: The ORIGINAL Newborn Babe in cunning wash basket, as pictured, just as today 
much during meetings. Then we have a ma 6 affected by the most Superior Babies. Every dolly (except the smallest size) sleeps 
ag Sap school called the Hoty Totsy Club. | Riga = °2¢ cTies - a. mo iad citiiiiies 

o be sure, it’s a silly name but we aim to | Haas SURE THE GUARANTEED 
do sensible things. Right now we are sav- ay ae n aa BABE 
ing dues to give a bird bath to the school ie Cee ae » Cae 
and fill the birds’ meat board, which is a 5S 65c $1.00 $3.00 $5. 00 
little house in which we put food for the | Ramm 6" dol 8° 11° doll im 12%° 
birds and squirrels. I have many other Se Sell F 2s 6 ST ae ae 
things to tell, but they would use up seven wes fannel bianket lod rattle, long 
or eight pages. Ste a. — om 

Lovingly, Re Re FREE Keep ee of your dollies. Your 
CAROLYN DREW, Dolly Record Book for the stories Sof 3 your dollies. 
Age 11. Philadelphia, Pa. AES If he has no more, send us the coupon below 
; “y a DOLL 
THE BIRDIES 
Kind the birdies are to me, ake, SINCE 1879 


Kind they are to you, : 
ee | Louis AMBERG €SON 
Yours truly, 869 ee NEW YORK 


JANICE CAHOON, 
Holliday, Utah. 
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The 
Baby Midget 


DEAR MISS WALDO: 


I enjoy reading CHILD LIFE very 
much, especially “‘The Adventure of the 
Seven Keyholes.” I belong to a girl’s club 
here in Lima and I pass the magazine on 
to the members to read. I have lived in 
Lima for three years. 


Will you please send me a membership 
card? Also I would like to join the Joy 
Givers’ Club. 









For Infants 




























Sincerely yours, 


EVELYN BROWN 
The National City Bank, 
Lima, Peru, So. America. 





I 







Age 10 years 














Hose Supporters 
PIN-ONS and SEW-ONS 


in any length 












Baby Midgets are the littlest garters 
for the littlest folks. Some have bows and 
some have none—but all are equipped with 
the oblong rubber button that keeps stock- 
ings taut without twisting or tearing. 


For the older children, there are Velvet 
Grip hose supporters of every conceivable 
type and in every wanted style, all backed 
by the generations-old reputation for qual- 
ity, workmanship and wear. 


And don’t forget the Knicker Bostons, 
—just like Dad's, in plain colors and heather 
mixtures for the knicker-clad boys—and 
girls, teo. 




















Georce Frost Company, Boston 


Makers of the Famous 
Boston Garter for Men 















LOIS KING 

























DEAR Miss WALDO: 

Two or three years ago, | took CHILD 
LIFE through the mail for a year, but now 
I get it at the drug store. I enjoy it very 
much and would like to join the Joy Givers’ 
Club. I am sending you my picture. 


Yours truly, 


Lois KING, 
Age 10. Lakewood O. 













After School or 
| Play—Murine 


AFTER school, Murine 

quickly relieves EYES 
strained by study or ir- 
ritated by the chalk dust 
of the schoolroom. 
































SUMMER 


Summer is here once more, 
Putting on its green array. 
All my friends are at the door, 

Calling me out to play. 








After play, it soothes 
away the irritation caused 
by exposure to sun, wind 
and dust. 

Thousands of careful mothers 
now use this long-trusted lotion 


tokeep little EYES always clear, 
bright and healthy. 









The sweet-smelling rose and the butter- 
ygay, | ; 
All say in their most entrancing way, 
“Come out to play! Come out to play!” 






SYLVIA GOGOLICK, 
Age 12. New York City. 








Write Murine Company, Dept. 90, 
Chicago, for free book on eye care. 


RINE. 








Dear Miss Waldo: 


My Aunts gave me CHILD LIFE for 
Christmas and I like it very much. 


I live on a farm of two hundred acres, 
called Gala Bank. We have fifteen cows 
and about sixty head of other stock. Our 
house and barn are built on a big hill. We 
have electric lights in both house and barn, 
also a radio. I have three sisters and two 
brothers. Our nearest village is Camlachie, 
two miles away. We go to church and Sun- 
day school there. 

Yours truly, 


HAZEL SYMINGTON, 
Camlachie, Ont., Canada 


























HISTORY OF BABY 


Pt i “Our Baby” Album is ideal for keep- 

id H ing records and pictures of all the i 
3 i clever things Baby does during his 

first few months. i 

. 


Dealers everywhere—send for free catalog 


The J. L. HANSON COMPANY 
554 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ilinois 












Age 11. 





DEAR Miss WALDO: 


is to belong to the Joy Givers’ Club. I have 
read everything in it every time I get 
CHILD LIFE. I have told my friends 
about it, and they all seem to like it. I 
think it is the most wonderful club anyone 
could belong to. When I get CHILD 
LIFE, I read everything in it from begin- 
ning to end and think the things in it are 
very nice. 


time I received it, I read it over and over 
again, and could not wait until the next 
edition came out. ; 


Age 9% years 


Age 9%. Great Neck, L. I., N.Y. 


DEAR MISS WALDO: 


and one of my ‘‘Hound’s Baby”’ stories. 
I am writing a whole series of stories about 
the hound’s baby for he is my best friend. 
I now have about seventeen finished and 
this is the first one. When they are finished 
I am going to letter them into a little book 
I have, for I can hand-letter them almost 
as fast as I can type and do a much better 
job. I hope you will be able to read this. 


day school. I do not lead my class in any- 
thing but literature but I think I read too 
much for the good of my arithmetic and 
science. But Mother tells me I must not 
neglect them or my schooling will not be 
balanced. 
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You do not know how great my anxiety 


I think CHILD LIFE the best magazine 
ever read or even looked at. The first 


Lovingly, 
VERA SOLOMON 
New York City 


POLO 


Polo is a wonderful game, 
But it makes you frightened just the 










same. 
The polo players short and tall, 
Try their best to hit the ball. 


ADELE CARLISLE, 





















I am sending three poems I have written 


I am eleven years old and I go to a public 


Besides riding my pony and letting my 
dog follow me, I like to work in my experi- 
ment garden. I am carrying on some 
experiments there. I found six strange- 
looking seeds last fall and I planted them 
very early this spring. Four of them are 
paw-paw seedlings and two gourd vines 
now. My sister showed me how and I 
grafted two kinds of apple stocks on one 
root but it will be many years before I see 
two kinds of fruit growing on the same tree. 

I have been delivering parcels for our 
grocer and I am going to use the money to 
subscribe for CHILD LIFE for myself. 
I now read it at the Public Library, There 
is usually quite a race after school to see 
who gets it first. 

My best wishes to all the CHILD LIFE 
family. 


















JULIA ANN PHILLIPS, 
Age 11. Decatur, III. 


PERFECT PI 
You can get ‘‘Perfect Pictures’’ if you let us do your 
printing. Developing Rolls 10c. Packs 20c any 
size. Price list for printing; 
2%x34 and smaller - 4c 
24x4% = 


Glossy ar Dull Finish same price 
Send stamps or money with order. 
D. J. DU SAAR, Kodak Finishing 
Holland, Michigan 
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: 
A Mother Writes— 


Feb. 12, 1926 


Gentlemen:— a 
1 surely congratulate you on _ 
fety toys. ” They have filled a gr 
“safe 9 


lov- 
eed in my family of three noise 
n 


ing boys- Sincerely, 


Atlanta, Ga. Mrs. H.C.S. 


Did you read all about 
BIG-BANG Celebra- 
tore in this magazine 
last month? 

Tf not, we will send pic- 
tures and prices. 


NO MATCHES— NO 
POWDER required to 
operate a BIG-BANG. 


Tue Conestoca CorporaTION 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
(Formerly Toy Cannon Works) 








DRAWINGS TO COLOR 
Educational and Amusing 
Authentic Outline Drawings with 


directions for coloring. 


Five age pint ae drawings. 
Each on high grade white paper 
6x9. Teoclens of birds, butter- 
flies, flowers, landscapes, children 
and their pets. Box of crayons 
included. These can also be used 
by teachers for school work. 


Entire set $1.00 prepaid 


THE CAMERA SHOP, INC. 
16 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PLANS—PLANS 
BUNGALOWS, HOUSES, APARTMENTS 


Stock Plans $1.50 up 
Plans to order $50.00 up 


Whatever your problem, write 


ERNEST N. BRAUCHER, Architect 
10 N. Clark St., Dept.c.L. Chicago, III. 


MOTHERS 


Mail Your Check for a Pair of Our Special 


Chiffon Hose—$1.98 


COLE’S GLOVE & HOSIERY SHOP 
54 Monroe Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Kiddies’ Hankies 

Let the Handkerchief Man send direct 

to ore home—absolutely on approval 

postage paid—six of these cute, 

white lawn kiddie ‘kerchiefs embroidered 

in colors with different nursery charac- 

ters. Stix for $1.00. Fine quality. 

Kiddies love them. Style folder Free. 

. Ask for 17/MC. Write today. 


FRANK M. JACOBS 
Grand Rapids - Michigan 


Children Can Easily 
Hang Up Pictures with 
. Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Pictures 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
__MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cuticura Soap 


Is Pure and Sweet 


Ideal for Children 


Sample Sase. OS Caen, 1 ae re i Gare 
Cuticura_ La) 





Joy Givers Club 


THE MOON 


The moon is bright, 

I love its light, 

It seems to say to me, 
““Good night!” 


SUSANNE MITCHELL, 


Age 8. Glencoe, IIl. 


DEAR CHILD LIFE: 


I live in the land of sunshine and flowers. 
It is true we have a lot of sunshine and 
flowers, but we have had a very severe 
winter this year. 

The farmers raise a lot of vegetables here. 
There are a lot of lime quarries and rock 
crushers around Williston. The rock is 
used for hard roads. 

I hope my letter will be worth printing. 
I love CHILD LIFE. 

Your new subscriber 


EL1zA GENE MIPSON, 


Age 13. Williston, Fla. 


DEAR Miss WALDO: 


I have taken CHILD LIFE for nearly 
two years and still enjoy every page of it. 
I like to read the letters, stories and poems 
the members write. 

Last summer we took a trip on the lakes, 
which I enjoyed very much. We saw 
many interesting things, among them a 
silver fox farm, a copper mine, ore boats 
and ore docks and Fort Mackinac. It was 
a short trip but a very interesting and en- 
joyable one. 

I remain your friend, 


LOUISE COLLIER, 


Age 12. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WM. F. NYDEGGER 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 

I am enclosing a check for three dollars 
($3.00), for which please send me the 
CHILD LIFE for one year, commencing 
with the September issue. 

I have bought your magazine for several 
months out of my own allowance, and I 
have liked it very much. 

I learned to swim in two lessons last 
summer. I was ten years old in July and 
I am in grade 5A. 

I hope you will print my letter. 

Your friend, 
WILLIAM F. NYDEGGER 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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SIDEWALK BIKES 


a MFAGTORY PRICES 


Every little boy or girl 5 to 10 years of age may now 
know the joy of riding a real 2-wheel bicycle—five 
years of fun for every youngster. 
Ranger Sidewalk Bikes look and ride like the 
full-sized Rangers—they have coaster brakes, genuine 
leather spring seats, nickeled handle bars with rubber 
grips, and gleaming permanent enamel finish. Gener- 
ous use of ball bearings keep little legs and arms from 
becoming tired. They are light enough to carry up 
stairs or when crossing streets— but so sturdy they 
never wear out. As easy to ride as a scooter. Separate 
models for boys and girls. 
Veloci: for children 2 to 8 years 
of age. Ball bearing 3 wheelers that never 
wear out. Ask for Free Playcyele Catalog 
and factory-to-rider prices. If you want 
regular bicycles in larger sizes ask for the big Ranger 
Bicycle catalog also. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.?.£.-61, Chicago 


HILLCREST “sexe 


For girls 6 to 14. Charming home life. Cultural 
atmosphere. Supervised study. Thoroughness in grade 
work. Music emphasized. Bird study, sewing, cook- 
ing, letter writing and drawing. Interpretive dancing. 
Outdoor games and activities. In healthful hill country. 
17th year. Only normal, healthy children are accepted. 


MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Miss Davison’s 


Broad laced toe 
strap prevents 
the Ko Ko Mo 

“Junior” from 
slipping off, and 
° can not dam- 

age shoes. The 
**Junior” iscom- 
fortableandsafe 
—at the same 
time it is a real 
skate, not a toy. 


The KoKoMo “Junior” 


A keyless and clampless skate as well built and strong 
as KoKoMos for larger children. Self-contained ball- 
bearing wheels—steel tread or rubber tires—and truss 
frame construction. Won't bend in the middle. 
Adjustable to sizes from 3 to 6 years. Ask your 


indiana aXe) AO! Jute) 


KOKOMO, STAMPED F 
MAHOGANY or 
IVORY UKELELE 


Includi 
anteed 


5 Minute Guar- 
nstruction Book 


$195 


YOUR SHOPPE 
9038 Linwood Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Inva lids, 
Nursing Mothers, etc. 





THE HOUND’S BABY 


Splashy big buckets of icy water were 
pouring down the back door as the Winter 
Weather Man drenched the whole world and 
chased everyone into his house for the 
night. It was a gray evening late in 
October and the night was coming on too 
soon. Only the fire in the grate kept our 
living room cheerful while the wind sighed 
with tears in its voice. 

Clatter-clatter-bang went something on 
the back porch. “There goes the tub,” 
said Mother and she started to the door, but 
just then there came a scratch-scratch at 
the door. “More than the wind was 
behind that rolling tub,”’ added Aunt Jean, 
and when I opened the door just a little 
way, in came a whirl of wind and rain and 
a little dripping wet roll of brown and 
white fur. 

“A pup,” said Dad. “It’s an awful 
night to be out, but right now I know how 
my slippers will look with the toes chewed 
off.’ 

The puppy shook his long ears and rolled 
his wet coat on the rug, then with a rolling 
puppy waddle he took himself to the edge 
of the hearth rug where he lay down for 
his evening nap as if he were perfectly 
at home. 

“Supper,” called Jennie, and when the 
smell of broiled steak came to my nose 
it also reached a little brown-black one. 
for the puppy tagged right at my heels to 
the supper table. 

Just by luck Dad served me a piece of 
steak with a bone in it and as soon as | 
could cut the meat from it I smuggled it 
down to the puppy. He sniffed it, then 
grabbed it so quickly his little sharp teeth 
caught my thumb too, and before I knew 
what I was doing I said, ‘“‘Oh,” loud and 
plain. 

“‘ Are you feeding that pup a greasy bone 
on the carpet?” asked Mother. 

“Yes,” I answered weakly. 

Then Mother called Jennie and had her 
take the puppy to the kitchen. But when 
Jennie was going through the door she 
turned around and gave me a look that I 
understood, and when dessert was served 
I gave her my plate with half my steak 
on it. 

After supper I went to the kitchen to 
find my new pet and there he sat, sleepy- 
eyed and too full to move. His little 
tummy stuck out as if he had swallowed 
my brother’s baseball. 

Mother declared we could only keep him 
until morning, so I made him a bed of an 
old coat in the back hall and he curled up 
on it. 

Late in the night I woke with a start. 
Something was moving about in my room. 
I thought, ‘‘Burglars,”’ then I covered up 
my head. Pretty soon I heard a big 
clatter and then the light turned on. It 
was Jennie who slept in the next room and 
she had heard it, too. The puppy had 
gotten hold of the scarf on my little dresser 
and pulled it off—comb, brush, nail file, 
and everything. 

I could hear Dad getting up. What 
were we going to do with the pup? Jennie 
got the things back on the dresser and I 
grabbed the pup by the scruff of the neck 
and tucked him into my bed. I looked at 
Dad as innocently as could be and hoped 
he would not ask where the puppy was. 
And he did not. He laughed and went 
back to hisroom. Then he came back with 


CHILD LIFE 


Mother. But Mother laughed, too, for 
while I thought the little rascal was safely 
hidden, there showed above the comforter 
on my bed the brownest ear and an impish 
eye. 

“We'll let her keep him, won’t we, 
Mother?” said Dad. 

Mother hesitated, then answered, “I guess 
so,” and so I have kept him more than a 
year. He is a hound now but when he 
was a little puppy I called him Spike, the 
Hound’s Baby. Now I call him just 
Spike and he is my best friend. 


JULIA ANN PHILLIP, 


Age 11. Decatur, Ill. 


DEAR MIss WALDO: 


I have enjoyed your magazine for two 
years now, and eagerly await its coming. 
I like to read your continued stories, especi- 
ally the serial story by Augusta Seaman, 
which is very exciting. 

My favorite pastime is reading and I do 
a great deal of it in my spare time. 

My favorite pages in CHILD LIFE are 
““Your Dress and Dolly’s,” ‘Adventure 
Stories,” ‘‘ Nursery Nuggets,” and the “‘ Joy 
Givers’ Club,”’ which I should like to join. 


RUTH SCHNORENBERG, 


Age 13. Hartford, Wis. 


DOROTHEA COLLINS 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


I have adog. He is a German shepherd 
dog. He is five months old. His name is 
Duke. He is very large and strong. His 
coat is cream and black. He is a great pet. 
I am sending you a picture of me and my 
dog. I am seven years old. 


DOROTHEA L. COLLINS, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


I would like to join the Joy Givers’ Club. 
Fluff is my little kitten. She has soft gray 
paws. She plays hide-and-go-seek with me. 
She plays with a string under the ice box. 
She bites Daddy’s toes. She tears up 
Mother’s kimono. 

One night Fluff went up in a big tree 
and Daddy had to put a big ladder up to 
get her. I love Fluff and Fluff loves me. 


ANNE BROWNE 


Age 7 years Ottawa, IIl. 


July, 1926 


DEAR EDITOR: 


I love to read CHILD LIFE. 

paper from one of my girl friends, who is a 
member of the Joy Givers’ Cab. I would 
like to have some of the members write to 
me. 

I am taking care of my little brother. 

It must be wonderful to live in such a 
large city. When we left northern Minne- 
sota to come down here, we came through 
many large towns. We did not go 
through Chicago. We went through Chi- 
cago Heights. 

Sincerely yours, 


MARGARET PIDGEON. 


I get the 


DEAR Miss WALDO: 


I wrote this story all myself and I hope 
you will like it well enough to publish it 
in CHILD LIFE. I like CHILD LIFE 
very much and would like to see my storv 
in CHILD LIFE. 


Yours truly, 


Mary ELLEN SPRINGER 


Age 10. Kokomo, Ind. 


MARY’S ADVENTURE 


Once upon a time, there was a little gir] 
named Mary. She lived upon a hill with 
her grandmother who was very old. 

In the back of their house there was a 
forest; it was said that there were fairies 
and dwarfs in it. 

One day when Mary was out walking, she 
saw something brown moving in the grass. 
As she got up closer to it, she saw it had 
two feet and walked like any other person. 
Soon she was close enough to see it was a 
little man. He was dressed in brown from 
head to foot and had a sack over his shoulder. 

Mary stopped and said, “‘What do you 
have in your sack?” The little man was 
very surprised and dropped his sack, but 
it did not come open. 

Then the little man said, ‘“‘What are 
you doing here? Thisis my yard; get off.”’ 

But Mary said, “I did not know it and 
I won’t get off.” 

“Please get off,’ said the little man. 
““My yard will be enchanted if you don’t 
get off.” 

“Well,” said Mary, “‘what will you give 
me if I get off?” 

“Three wishes,”’ said the little man. 

“* All right,’”’ said Mary, and she stepped 
off. Then she went home and told her 
grandmother what she had seen and heard. 
But her grandmother only laughed and 
said there were no fairies. 

That night when Mary had to go to bed 
she wished she was undressed, because she 
was very lazy. All of a sudden she found 
herself being undressed and put to bed. 
Then she remembered about the wishes. 
One of them was gone. 

In the morning Mary’s hair was very 
tangley and she wished her hair was 
combed. No sooner had she said it when 
her hair was neat and shiny, then she 
remembered about the wishes. She had 
only one more left. Ail went well until 
dinner time when Mary could not cut her 
meat; then she wished her meat was cut. 
When she looked at her plate, the meat 
was cut up in pieces. Then Mary knew all 
of her wishes were gone. And after that 
whenever Mary wanted anything done, she 
did it without wishing it was done. 


Mary ELLEN SPRINGER 
Kokomo, Ind. 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


MAY COLOR CONTEST 


SOLUTION 


Duckbill, also called—Duck Mole, Water 
Mole, and Platypus. Color: Deep brown. 


WINNERS 


Elizabeth W. Dodge, 640 B Ave., Coronado, 
Calif., age 6%. 


Herbert Gilney, 9 Pulaski St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., age 5. 


Suzanne Lawson, Albany, N. Y., age 10. 
(Please send address). 


James Allan Smith, Central Velasco, Cam- 


aguey, Cuba, age 12. 


HONOR ROLL 


Paul Anderson 
Dorothy Ainsworth 
Jane Arnold 
Thomas E. Allen 
Marion Anderson 
Kathryn Bilbro 
Helen Bush 
Alice Black 
Clarence Bogert 
Frank Black 
George Beach 
Wilfred Bailey 
Marie Black 
Elizabeth Baugh 
Constance Babcock 
Jane Bacon 
Kathryn Beyer 
Hazel Bailey 
Mary E. Bullington 
Lucile Bennett 
Betty Barry 
Barbara Bemis 
Vivian Crook 
Catherine Coman 
Lois Chauncey 
Esther Cleary 
Norma Clark 
Mary E. Craig 
Essie Cooper 
Dorotha Cambell 
Virginia Culbreath 
Victor Cusack 
Helen B. Chandler 
Martha E. Calland 
Mildred Dodge 
Emily Davis 
Dick Dickerson 
Alice Danielson 
Kenneth Edton 
Mildred Eckhoff 
Nancy A. Flanders 
Leta Fitch 
Lillian Finger 
Anita Frazer 
Gretchen Fyle 
Edna G. Freedman 
Marydel Garretson 
Frances Gregg 
Ruth Goldberg 
Marion Guernsey 
Doris Gibson 
Marjorie Groothius 
Julia H. Griswold 
Bernard Goodstein 
Raymond George 
Martha L. Garland 
Mabe! Huston 
John Hulse, Jr. 
Vera Hilgedieck 
Ruth Hulme 
Theodore Hall 
Marian Hamaker 
Winnifred Hughes 
Miriam Haymond 
Una Hislop 
Flora Huntley 
Goldie Horowitz 


Katherine Heideman 
Geraldire Inge! 
Ruth Jackson 
Nellie M. Johns 
Doris King 

Betty L. Jenkins 
Barbara Kurtz 
Carol Keesling 
Lester Keene 
Anne Lovelace 
Raymond Launer 


George K. Leemon, Jr 


Thomas G. Lyman 
Grace Lewis 
Nancy Laird 
Margaret Lockart 
Avis Marks 
Elizabeth Mernam 
Robert Murphy 
June Menzie 
Virginia Monroe 
Marie Mansfield 
Jane T. Matthews 
Anna J. Madick 
Bissland Moore 
Betty Moffett 
Jane McLean 
Betty McMahan 
Carolyn McGarity 
Ruth Neely 
Marilyn Noyes 
Helen L. Norris 
Marguerite Potter 
Angelina Pierini 
Melvin Parks 
Ernestine Paul 
Velma Quinn 
Nancy Richards 
John Rosene 
Dorothea Rivet 
Ruth Rielly 
William Rodgers 
Betty Stonington 
Martha V. Strauss 
Nelson Schwab 
Elinor Shute 
Cecelia Stineman 
Harriette Sturgis 
Margret Schreiner 
Flora Siekkinen 
Helen Sears 
Doris Smith 

Susie Schwirian 
Mary Shaw 
Lorraine Thomas 
Ruth Tucheman 
Rosann Van Valer 
Carroll Wurtz 
Frances Wright 
Helen Walker 

E. Philip Warren 
Jane West 

Helen Winger 
Ruth Weiss 
Sarah W. White 
Melba Woolever 
Phyllis Young 


Joy Givers Club 


WOLF 
(The story of a faithful country dog.) 


Wolf was a faithful Belgian police dog. 

e was a sort of grayish-brown, a peculiar 
color. He lived in a nice little farmhouse 
way out in the country. My grandmother 
and I had come to visit his mistress who was 
my aunt. I am going to tell you some of 
the kind things that he did for me, and not 
only for me but for all the household. 

One day I was playing in the fields around 
the house. Suddenly I got caught in some 
thorns, and it hurt. I managed to get out. 
by a lucky chance, but when I tried to reach 
for my handkerchief the blood was flowing. 
Then Wolf came up and before I knew it 
he was licking my wound, not a very pleas- 
ant job, but of course he would, strange to 
say, do anything for me whether it was 
pleasant or whether it was hard. And 
he licked me as I told you before, at the 
same time offering me a chance to reach 
around and get my handkerchief. And I 
took it. Always I give many thanks to 
Wolf when I recall that happening. Now 
you will hear what he did for all of us. 

That certain day, or rather night, I wasn’t 
there. I washome. But my grandmother 
was. And this is what she told me Wolf 
did. One time, very late at night, she and 
my aunt were in the sitting room, talking. 
Suddenly my grandmother heard a noise 
outside. My grandmother called to my 
aunt, but my aunt simply laughed. She 
said, “‘Why, are you crazy? There is abso- 
lutely no one outside.” 

In the morning my grandmother got up 
very early. She retreated from the house 
into the fields, and thus into the barn. 
Suddenly she started, for on the floor, was— 
guess what! A full package of expensive 
cigarettes! Now shesawitall. A chicken 
thief had probably meant to steal her 
chickens, and in the act of looking for them 
had retreated into the barn. He had a 
pair of the expensive cigarettes in his 
pocket, no doubt. And amid his hurry he 
dropped his package of cigarettes on the 
ground. Wolf saw him, chased him, and 
that is probably just why he dropped his 
package out of his pocket when running 
away from the faithful dog. Hurrying into 
the house my grandmother showed my aunt 
the cigarettes and explained to her what 
must have happened. That was one time 
my aunt got fooled. 

Wolf was also very playful. If you would 
throw a stick far away deep in the weeds 
of the fields that our little house was built 
on, you would actually see him make for 
it like everything, and then after a while 
you would see him come back with the stick 
or any object that you threw to him that 
he could get into his jaws. He seems to 
like to play and you can stick your hand in 
his mouth, if you have cared for him and 
played with him until he has gotten 
acquainted with you, and he won’t bite you. 

And now that I have given you some 
stories of how faithful and how particular 
he is, I know you have to admit that he 
surely isa good watch dog. Various chicken 
thieves had been around that little house 
and some of them had gotten what they 
wanted. I think he is splendid—the most 
wonderful dog I have everseen. So, ending 
my story of the best dog I know of, I am 
hoping with all my heart that you liked my 
story of the dearest dog in the world. 

Douc.as F. Bus, 


Age 9%. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE LITTLE GARDENER 


Just behind the dairy 
In the pasture lot so green, 
Was the cutest little garden 
Any one had ever seen. 
Since none could ever, ever guess 
The one who put it there, 
I'll tell you—’twas a tiny tot 
With heaps of curling hair. 
He was so very proud of it 
He never stopped to think 
That the friendly cows might eat it 
On their way to get a drink. 
Well, that is just what happened, 
And he cried and cried and cried, 
Till no one could console him 
Though they tried and tried and tried. 
But all his tears are dried now 
For his dear dad has said 
He can have a little garden 
Right behind our big wood shed. 


WINIFRED MERCER 


Age 10 years Wichita Falls, Tex. 


A QUEER KINGDOM 


Once upon a time long, long ago, there 
lived near Jungleland, a little boy. He 
loved the jungles and often wandered 
farther into them than he should have. 
One day he started out and went a long 
way into the forest. 


He had a little musical horn that he 
always carried with him. He wandered 
farther and farther into the woods until 
night came on. 


“*I guess I shall lie down and rest,” he 
said to himself. So he laid down and it 
seemed as though he had slept only a 
little while, when something awoke him. 
with a start. He looked up and saw ahead 
of him a large elephant, tiger, monkey, fox, 
and other animals discussing something. 
And what was his surprise when the ele- 
phant turned to him and said, “This is our 
kingdom and as you have come here you 
must do as we say and play for us. Then 
after five years you may go back to your 
own people.” 

The boy liked animals and as he had never 
seen animals that talked, he thought he 
might like it. 

“Yes, I will do as you say,” and he began 
to play while they all danced until they 
were tired. 


Four years had passed and the time was 
nearing for him to go home. He had 
learned to love the animals and they loved 
him as well, but still he longed to see his 
own people. 

At last, the time came, and the elephant 
said, ““You have served us well, and as a 
gift I will give you this beautiful zebra who 
can run as fast as the wind, but as soon as 
he leaves the forest his power of speech 
will be gone. Whenever you want him 
to speak to you, let him enter this forest.” 
The boy thanked them, jumped on his 
zebra and rode like the wind. Hesaw many 
queer things but none so queer as the 
animal kingdom. 

JOSEPHINE INGRAM 
Marion, Iowa 


DeEaR Miss WALDO: 

I would like to become a Joy Giver. 
My sister takes CHILD LIFE and I read 
every single thing in an issue, even the 
advertisements. 

Yours respectfully, 
RUTH ELLEN PORTER. 
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CHILDREN WHO WANT LETTERS 


Hereafter requests for letters from other 
children must be accompanied by the writ- 
ten consent of parent or guardian. Lack 
of space prevents our using more names and 
addresses each month. 


Eugenia Rice, 308 E. Blount St., Kinston, 


Rosalind Spare, 285 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
Ohio, age 12%. 


Margaret Wendt, 1922 Perry St., Jackson- * 


ville, Fla., age 11. 

Betty Fitzgerald, 4300 Adams St., Gary, 
Ind., age 11. 

Eileen Shaw, 182 Cook St., Cuyahogo Falls, 
Ohio, age 10. 

Elizabeth Wallace, 516 Madison Ave., 
York, Pa. 

Frances T. Ang, 17 S. Second St., Pleasant- 
ville, N. J. 

Mary A. Tannatt, 229 Main St., East- 
hampton, Mass., age 11. 

Vaughan Johnson, Grand.,Rapids, Minn., 
age 12. 

Helen Sager, Deerfield, Wis. 

Betty Marsh, 1136 N. Church St:} Rock- 
ford, Ill., age 12. 

Mae Burnett, 209 Olive St., Eldon, Mo., 
age 11. 

Georgia Burnett, 209 Olive St., Eldon, 
Mo., age 8. 

Elizabeth Kant, 2627 Etna St., Berkeley, 
Calif., age 10. 

Rosalind Black, 12349 Cedar Road, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, age 11. 

Elizabeth Bowling, Paul’s Valley, Okla., 
age 12. 

Betty McLacklin, Arnprian, Ont., Canada. 

Margaret O’Hara, 726 S. Euclid Ave., 
Oak Park, IIl., age 11. 

Beatrice Stewart, Darlington, Ind. 

Virginia Newland, Glencoe Hotel, Mt. 
Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio, age 11%. 

Alice Bacon Reins, Dublin, Ga., age 7. 

Mary Cox Reins, Dublin, Ga., age 5. 

Elaine Fisher, Southern Pines, N. C., age 11. 

Elizabeth Mary Poole, 72 Roosevelt Ave., 
East Orange, N. J., age 8%. 

Louise Collier, 5532 Bartlett St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., age 11. 

Alice R. Gigger, 27 Nisbet St., Providence, 
R. I., age 11%. 

Emma Marfreda, 73 Lee Ave., Wallingford, 
Conn., age 12. 

Mildred Bond, Modena, Utah, Box 26, 
age 10 

Juanita Foster, Floweree, Mont., age 15. 

Gwendolyn Foster, Floweree, Mont., age 14. 

Margery Foster, Floweree, Mont., age 12. 

Dorothy Gallgren, Mandon, N. D., age 12. 

Robert Steputis, 1519 Chaple St., Dayton, 
Ohio, age 714 

Elizabeth L. Brooks, 1 Hubbard St., Con- 
cord, Mass., age 8. 

Jane Smith, 657 21st Ave., Longview, Wash. 

Elizabeth Augenstein, — E. 79th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, age 9 

Helen nee 1117 Oak St., Berlin, Wis., 
age 11. 

Betty Moore, 556 W. 173d St., New York 
City, N. Y., age 6. 

Helen Louise Ogden, 206 W. Market St., 
Nappanee, Ind. 

Dorothy Gail Pemberton, 205 N. Virginia 
Ave., Charleston, Mo., age 8. 

Betty Bassett, 908 Kinnaird Ave., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., age 11. 

Melba H. Thurman, Oroville, Calif., 
Route H. 


CHILD LIFE 


FAIRIES 


At evening when the dusk begins to glow, 
Mother took the book of Fairyland. 

She read about the elves and fairies; 
They are a happy little band. 


As she read on, fairies danced, 
With their leader in gold and red. 
Then Mother closed the book and said, 
“Come, it is time for bed.” 


Then we dreamed of Fairyland, 

- The land of love and play, 

Where we ate off candy bushes, 
And were happy all the day. 


ALICE BROWNING 


Age 9 vears Greenwich, Conn. 





JEAN HARRIS 


DEAR MIss WALDO: 


My pleasure increases when the CHILD 
LIFE comes. I cut out the paper dolls 
and dresses and the different articles made 
of paper also. I have a little room of my 
own which is mostly in blue, and I have 
these little paper things hung up. 

I love all the stories in the CHILD LIFE, 
especially the one which has been continued 
from October. The title is “Just Around 
Our Corner.” 


When I was about seven years old, I 
went to California with my grandpa and 
grandma. Their maid brought me up to 
her home, which was a farm. I tried to 
ride one of the colts. The colt was just 
broken in. It was the first time I had ever 
ridden on a colt. It went along very nicely 
at first, but all of a sudden it turned around 
and went right for the barn door, which 
was closed. Trying to go through it, he 
almost threw me off. It was lucky for me 
that Mrs. Thompson was right there to 
catch me. I was never so frightened as 
I was then, but the colt has grown up now 
and knows better. 


I am enclosing a picture of my bigger 
sister, Mary, who is an agent for your 
magazine, and me. The little girl, who 
is in front, is a little friend. 


Mother reads me one of the stories of 
the CHILD LIFE almost every night. 


Sincerely yours, 
JEAN HARRIS 
Age 11. Worcester, Mass. 


July, 1926 — 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

Last summer, Mother, Father and I 
motored to Halifax, Nova Scotia, through 
the Evangeline Country and from thereto — 
Quebec. From Quebec we came home ~ 
through the White Mountains, a distance 
of over 2,500 miles. : 


We saw a bear coming through Maine. 
Your little friend, 


NANCY N. AVERILL, 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 


CHILDREN WHO WANT LETTERS 


Daphne R. Newcomb, 20 Key St., East- 
port, Me., age 11. 

Lola Grimes, Shamrock, Okla., age 10. 

Marguerite H. Grunberg, 1445 E. 115, 
Cleveland, Ohio, age 1134. 

Florence Johnson, Box 1778, Avalon, Calif., 
age 11%. 

F 7 Parker, 85% Stillson St., Rochester, 


Ruth Cleaveland, Mt. Gilead, N. C., age 14. 

Hector McAuly, Mt. Gilead, N. C., age 12. 

Grace Bruton, Mt. Gilead, N. C., age 12. 

Frances Proctor, Lexington, Mass., age 10%4 

Alice Beeson, Wakarnsa, Ind. 

Agnes S. O’Rear, 1712 West Park Ave., 
Stockton, Calif., age 91. 

Jane Schulte, 106 Blanche St., Houghton, 
Mich., age 10. 

Charlotte Kuralt, 331 Wilbraham Rd., 
Springfield, Mass., age 11. 

Margaret Knox, Wakefield, Nebr., age 1114. 

Virginia Cashman, 1136 Wyandotte Ave.. 
Columbus, Ohio, age 7 

Zina Sementa, 78 N. Day St., Orange, N. J., 
age 11. 

Janet L. Uhrich, 215 E. Allegan St., Otsego, 
Mich. 

Betty Taylor, Minot, N. D., age 11. 

Mary Hope = Pontiac Co., Que., 
Canada, age 8 

Pauline Umbaugh, 131 Sherman Ave., 
Hamilton, Ohio, age 10. 

Laura Elise Callahan, 439 Dufroca St., 
Baton Rouge, La., age 8. 

Pauline Zacharow, 213 North 9 St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Donald Paul, 235 Glenwood Ave., Syracuse, 
N. Y., age 11. 

Dorothy Steputis, 1519 Chaple St., Dxyton, 
Ohio, age 11. 

Ruth Steputis, 1519 Chaple St., Dayton, 
Qhio, age 10. 

Gladys Ross, 268 Air St., Dayton, Ohio, 
age 11. 

Eleanor Riley, 44 Pleasant St., Brunswick, 
Me., age 12. 

Eula Root, Edgerton, Minn. 

Mary Jane Rowe, Stockton, IIl., age 10. 

Mary Adamski, 91 Poplar St., Manistee, 
Mich. 

Grace Lewis, 1015 Fifth Ave., Clinton, 
Iowa, age 12. : 

Mary Knox Wilson, 810 Fourth St., Wau- 
sau, Wis., age 8. 

Catherine Cox, 12985 Emerson Ave., 
Lakewood, Ohio, age 11. 

Eugenia Bedson, 1730 Ryons, Lincoln, 
Neb., age 9. 

Eunice Bloom, P. O. Box 626, or 316 N. Oak 
St., Buchanan, Mich., age 10. 

Elizabeth Bacon, 609 Northern Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio, age 12. 

Annette Chambers, Banning, Calif., age 9. 

Marian Rockwell, 1013 5th Ave., Clinton, 
Iowa, age 12. 








